undland 


No other outboard maker 
builds so much into a motor 
to go the distance in salt- 
water. And to shrug it off 
season after season. Proof? 

Well for starters, Mercury 200, 
175, 150 and 135 V-6’s, like all Mercs, 
are built better from the metal out. 


THE BEST CORROSION 
PROTECTION ON THE WATER. 


Only Mercury builds all critical com- 

* ponents of a 
special alloy we 
+ call XK360. It 
a | resists corro- 

sion better than 

7 any other 
metal. So into every Merc it goes. 

So does high-grade stainless steel 
into vital parts and fasteners. We add 
the most protective paints and coat- 
ings by Electro-Deposition. Zinc 
sacrificial anodes, too. 

Together, they make Mercs the 
most salt-resistant motors on the 
market. 

To make sure, we put our V-6’s 
through 3,200 hours of salt spray tests. 
Then we came up with another in- 
dustry first: 

Our exclusive 3-year limited cor- 
rosion warranty. 

You can’t 
buy more corro- 
sion protection. 
Period. 


BIGGER CHARGE: MERC’S 
40-AMP ALTERNATOR. 


Only Mercury makes a 40-amp 
alternator standard on every 135-200 
horsepower V-6. It’s the most powerful 
charging unit on the water. At trolling 
speed it delivers a full 23 amps to keep 
electronics humming. 
At top speed, it delivers up to 
65% more charging power than other 
alternators. So you can keep your start- 
ing power up. 
QUIETER MERCS. 
mam, AND DRIER. 
® Youhave to listen harder 
~ tohear these engines. 
We've wrapped the 
power end of every one 
in our unique bucket- 
style cowls. 
Now they run 38% 
quieter at full throttle. 
Snug cowls keep the powerhead 
virtually watertight even if the engine’s 
doused. 


NOBODY SYNCS 2 
MOTORS LIKE MERCURY. 
Pairing up two outboards? Mercury’s 
200, 175 and 150 V-6’s are the only out- 
boards with a counter rotation system 


©) Brunswick Corporation, 1988. Mercury Outboards are products of Mercury Marine, a Brunswick Company. 


that matches the output of 
the two motors with a syn- 
chronizer that’s standard 
equipment. 

It tells you at a 
glance when your two 
Mercs are running in 
harmony, for maximum 
efficiency and boat control, 
minimum torque and driver fatigue. 


NO MOTOR STAYS AT SEA 
LIKE A MERCURY, 
No other outboard has the metal of a 
Merc. Or all the extras that take the 
work and worry out of getting to blue 
water and back. 

See your Mercury dealer for 
the motor most certain to outlive all 


comers. And to become your favorite 
old salt. 
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JOIN THE 90,000 
NEWFOUNDLANDERS 


WHO REFUSE TO SELL QUT 
AND VOTE 


2ESPONSIBLE 


FOR ECONOMIC UNION WITH THE UNITED STATES 
COVER STORY 


On April 1, 1989, Newfoundland observes 
its 40th anniversary as Canada’s tenth 
province. Our story looks back to the 
choices of 1949 and questions whether the 
promises have been realized. PAGE 12 


COVER PHOTO COURTESY OF CENTRE 
FOR NFLD. STUDIES ARCHIVES 
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HOMES 


In a special insert, find out everything 
from how to renovate with sensitivity and 
integrity to how to decorate your roadside 
mailbox and be the envy of passersby. 

PAGE 19 
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Is there a snack that’s more heartwarming 
than a warm doughnut freshly sprinkled 
with cinnamon sugar? Two Fredericton 
women, whose doughnuts are famous, 
share their special secrets. PAGE 50 
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The Nova Scotia government and Nova 
Scotia Mic Macs are locked in a struggle 


over treaty rights that affect native hunt- 
ing rituals. The Mic Mac don’t intend to 


give up. PAGE 54 
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Atlantic Insight magazine and the 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Department of Development and 
Tourism are celebrating /nsight’s 
10th Anniversary in a very special 
way. We know what a great place 
Newfoundland is to visit so we 
want to send you and a guest there 
for a fabulous weeklong vacation. 

Newfoundland and Labrador 
offer visitors the opportunity to 
visit some of North America’s 
richest historic sites. Natural 
scenic attractions, parks, theatres, 
art galleries and a host of other 
exciting activities are yours to 
discover when you visit Canada’s 
youngest province. 


The winners of this contest will 
fly to St. John’s, the capital city 
of Newfoundland, to enjoy 
nightlife and wildlife, busy city 
scenes and natural beauty. You’ll 
discover arts and entertainment, 
dining and dancing and great 
shopping. You will also find an 
old world charm that no other city 
in North America can match and a 
warm, fun-loving people who still 
value friendliness and hospitality. 

This may be just the vacation 
destination that you have been 
looking for. We’ve arranged 
every detail to ensure your 
Newfoundland dream vacation is 
a success. 

You will travel via Canadian 
Airlines/Air Atlantic to St. John’s, 
where you'll enjoy 7 days and 6 
nights in Newfoundland’s exciting 
capital city. 

While in Newfoundland, stay at 
the luxurious Hotel Newfoundland 


and enjoy the comforts of this 


magnificent establishment. The 
hotel is equipped with a beautiful 


DISCOVE 
NEWFOU 


& L 


dining room, bar and entertain- 
ment lounge, swimming pool, 
sauna, whirlpool, gift shop and 
many other comforts giving you 
every convenience at your 
fingertips. 

A complimentary car will be 


provided during your stay in 


St. John’s courtesy of Budget 
Rent-A-Car. Take this opportunity 
to travel around the province and 
explore some of its wonderful 
attractions and scenic beauty. 

Mail in the entry form today 
and win this fabulous vacation for 
two. 

Newfoundland and Labrador... 
It’s Yours to Discover... 
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WIN AN EXCITING TRIP 
FOR TWO TO ST. JOHN’S 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


L] Please enter my name in your exciting contest. I have read the rules and 
agree to accept the prize as outlined if I win 


Name: 

Address: 

i ee 
POR Si ee eee 


All entries must be received by June 30, 1989. oe ™. hr 
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CONTEST RULES: 


ks 


Fill in the entry card or 
coupon and return before 
June 30, 1989. 


. Winner will receive two round 


trip Canadian/Air Atlantic 
tickets to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland from any 
Canadian destination serviced 
by those airlines. 


. Winner will be chosen by draw 


on July 1, 1989 and must 
answer a Sskill-testing question. 


. Winner must accept prize as 


given, no substitute prizes will 
be awarded. 


. It is not necessary to subscribe 


to Atlantic Insight magazine in 
order to enter. 


. Contest is open to any Canadian 


resident, except employees of 
Insight Publishing Ltd., 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Department of Development and 
Tourism, Hotel Newfoundland, 
Canadian Airlines/Air Atlantic, 
Budget Rent-a-Car or Saga 
Communications. 


NDLAND 
RADOR 


7. Travel arrangements must be All people submitting entries to 
completed before July 1, 1990. this contest will receive a 

8. Only one entry per household. information package courtesy 

9. Winners must be 18 and over of the Newfoundland and 
and willing to participate in Labrador Department of 
contest promotions . Development and Tourism. 
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| WIN AN EXCITING TRIP 
|! FOR TWO TO ST. JOHN’S 
| NEWFOUNDLAND 


[J Please enter my name in your exciting contest. I have read the 
rules and agree to accept the prize as outlined if I win. 


Name: 

Address: 

City: Province: 
Posie Cages see eeononies 


All entries must be received by June 30, 1989. Mail coupon to: 
Atlantic Insight, 5502 Atlantic Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3H 1G4. 
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SPRING GARDEN 
ROAD IN HALIFAX 


Hours: Monday, Tuesday 9:30 am - s lursday Friday 9: am - 9:30 pm;| Saturday 9:30 am - 
Parkade: Off Dresden Row between Spring Garden and Sackville = 


6 00 pm 


PUBLISHER’S LETTER 
No interest in high rates 


voice to the growing outcry about 

high interest rates in Canada. Most 
people are agreed that the whole country 
is suffering from a ‘‘made-for-Toronto”’ 
interest rate policy, and it’s important 
that we tell federal politicians that we’re 
as unhappy about it as the vociferous 
westerners. 

Why are high interest rates bad? If you 
have your money in bonds and investment 
certificates, or in RRSPs that earn interest 
income, you may find yourself earning 
more money when rates are higher. 

Borrowers have to pay more, whether 
it’s people looking for mortgage money 
to finance a new house purchase or 
businesses wanting to finance an expan- 
sion. Ironically, the biggest borrowers in 
the country are governments who are fi- 
nancing their deficits by borrowing 
money at home and abroad. When Cana- 
dian interest rates go up, so do their costs 
— and we all end up paying that bill. 

Still, interest rates are not high 
because the government wants to make 
lenders richer. They’re up because policy 
makers are worrying about another round 
of galloping inflation. And they’re point- 
ing at statistics showing prices are rising 
too quickly. 

Prices are rising too quickly — in 
Toronto. There, a fullscale boom is 
underway. The biggest price jumps are in 
real estate: new homes, existing homes, 
rents, and the cost of accommodation for 
businesses. Toronto food prices aren’t out 
of control. Clothes don’t cost more there 
than elsewhere. Travel costs are the same. 

Toronto’s land-based inflation prob- 
lem is a direct result of the way that things 
| now work in Canada. The trend to con- 
centration in big business continues un- 
abated, and it happens in medium-sized 
business too. A recent study of Toronto’s 
economy found that the city’s biggest 
employer was something called the head 
office sector: jobs in the head offices of 
national corporations with activities 
across the country. 

Some Ontario politicians are demand- 
ing that the provincial government slap a 
tax on speculative land profits. No one in 
Ontario suggests ways of distributing 
growth more fairly and encouraging it to 
go to parts of the country where people 
are desperately anxious to find work and 
where land is cheap. 

Meanwhile in Ottawa, where respon- 
sibility for the overall shape of our 
economy rests, no one is doing that either. 
Instead, the policy makers push up in- 
terest rates because they know that higher 
interest rates will push up mortgage rates 
and dampen down the real estate market 


A tlantic Canada should be adding its 
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in southern Ontario. They will also damp- 
en down demand for workers in Toronto 
because businesses will be facing higher 
borrowing costs. 

There are economists on the outside 
advising the government to keep interest 
rates low, and not to worry about price 
increases happening in Toronto. High 
prices in Toronto will push business away 
from Toronto. 

But letting market forces run their 
course can generate severe problems too. 
Alberta found this out in the late *70s and 
early ’80s when rampant land speculation 
pushed real estate prices to dizzying 
heights, fuelled by apparently unlimited 
supplies of loans from regional and 
national financial institutions. When the 
crash came, the national lenders could 
absorb the losses but the regional ones, 
like Principal Trust, couldn't. 

Representatives of Atlantic Canada 
should be pointing out how high interest 
rates are keeping unemployment rates 
high in this part of Canada, discouraging 
businesses from growing, slowing new 
home construction and adding to the bills 
consumers pay. Lowering interest rates 
and letting unfettered market forces 
decide on how growth should be dis- 
tributed is no real alternative. Balancing 
development across the country is a 
political question, and one Ottawa has to 
address. Letting the needs of Toronto dic- 
tate key economic policies is unfair, and 
should not be happening. 


Are you on our cover? 


To illustrate our cover story, we found 
a wonderful photograph from the Centre 
for Newfoundland Studies Archives. The 
photo was taken in 1948, during the Con- 
federation campaign. But the question no 
one could answer was: who are the people 
surrounding Joey Smallwood? 

We hope that among our readers will 
be people with the answer, and we’re 
asking you to write us if you’re in the 
photo, or if you can identify the people 
who are. And we’re making a bit of a con- 
test out of it: we'll be giving 10-year 
subscriptions to everyone on the cover 
who can be identified, and we’re also 
offering a 10-year subscription to the first 
person to successfully identify anyone. 

Does anyone recognize that curly- 
haired kid to Joey’s left, or perhaps even 
the partly-obscured young boys at his 
shoulder? If one of the people in the photo 
happens to be you, tell us what you 
remember of the campaign — and this 
particular moment, if you can recall it. 

— James Lorimer 


KING’S-EDGEHILL 
SCHOOL 
WINDSOR, NOVA SCOTIA 
CANADA BON 2T0 
FOUNDED 1788 


muy 
a) 


Located in a rural setting 
50 kilometres from Halifax 


King’s-Edgehill, the oldest independent 
school in Canada, is a co-educational 
boarding school. The School offers Grades 
6-12 and has an enrollment of approx- 
imately 200 students including day 
students. Classes are small, allowing for 
individual attention. The School offers a 
challenging university preparatory pro- 
gramme including the International 
Baccalaureate Diploma. An extensive and 
compulsory sports programme is an 
important feature of King’s-Edgehill. 


For further information write to the Head- 
master at the address above or telephone 
(902)798-2278. 


Situate the lakes of 
Annapolis County, 
MILFORD HOUSE 
offers ideal vacation facilities 
for the entire family. 


Over two dozen lakeside 
cottages, hearty country food, 
tennis, croquet, swimming, 
canoeing and a special 
children’s play area. 
Book early and ask about 
Special Weekend Rates 
in June and early July. 
MILFORD HOUSE 
South Milford 
RR# 4, Annapolis Royal 
Nova Scotia BOS 1A0 
Phone (902) 532-2617 
Featured in 
“Country Inns and Backroads” 


Dispelling myths or poisoned barbs? 
Ray Guy’s back page article The 
Maritimes fail to wow us (Feb’89) hit 
upon the most grating of my pet peeves 
— the frequent and incorrect reference to 
Newfoundland as one of the four Mari- 
time Provinces ... Having repeatedly 
argued with fellow Canadians as to the 
distinction between the Maritime and 
Atlantic Provinces, I was almost to the 
point of admitting defeat when I dis- 
covered that Ray Guy is also out to dispel 
this long standing geographic myth... 
Given Newfoundland’s traditional 
place as a tiny square insert on larger 
maps of the Maritimes, it is no wonder 
that first-time visitors to the province 
often remark, “I had no idea it was so 
big...” 
Ellen Alcock 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


What was the occasion of Ray Guy’s 
poisoned barbs directed against the 
Maritimes in The Maritimes fail to wow 
us (Feb.’89)? 

Had the Council of Maritime Pre- 
miers celebrated Brian Peckford’s de- 
parture by popping open vintage bottles 
of Andrés Baby Duck? Was Frank 
McKenna insisting that the Meech Lake 
Accord be revised to entrench the prin- 


This April issue makes it official. Atlantic 
Insight’s been in business for ten years. 
So we're celebrating, and we'd like you 
to join the festivities! 

The cover photo on this issue 
features Joey Smallwood, wearing his 
characteristic hat and bow-tie, 
campaigning in Newfoundland in 1948. 

We would like you to identify any one 
of the people shown in the picture with 
Mr. Smallwood. The first readers to do 
this will win a 10-year subscription to 
Atlantic Insight magazine for themselves 
and the person they identified. 

Send your name, address and 
telephone number along with the 
picture identifying at least one person 


lo: Photo Contest, 
Atlantic Insight Magazine, 
5502 Atlantic Street, 

Halifax, N.S., B3H 1G4. 


WHO’S ON THE COVER? 


IF YOU KNOW YOU COULD WIN 
A 10-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
ATLANTIC INSIGHT 


FEEDBACK 


ciple of cheap electricity from Labrador 
to Quebec? Had the Prince Edward Island 
navy turned back a shipment of New- 
foundland cucumbers? 

No. It turns out that what aroused 
Mr. Guy to direct such mean little squirts 
of vitriol against his fellow Atlantic Cana- 
dians was the astonishing fact that a map 
of the Maritimes, designed as a teaching 
resource for a Maritime studies course 
offered in all three Maritime Provinces, 
did not show Newfoundland. Mind you, 
he did not take the trouble to inform us 
as to why a map of the Maritimes should 
include Newfoundland... 

Brian Forbes 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


Literacy efforts applauded 

The Metro Literacy Coalition, an 
organization representing more than 18 
agencies and literary projects in the 
Halifax-Dartmouth and Halifax County 
areas, would like to thank you for your 
article about the excellent local publica- 
tion The East Coast Reader in East Coast 
Reader eases the work of new readers 
(Jan’89). This newspaper has been a 
tremendous resource and support for the 
literacy community by printing news 
items in easy to read format. This has 
enabled adults enrolled in a variety of 


programs to improve their literacy skills 
while reading relevant information... 
However, local literacy projects des- 
perately need more material of this 
kind...Apart from The East Coast 
Reader (which has a very small budget), 
no other funding has been made available 
for literacy level learning materials... 
Meredith Hutchings 
Halifax, N.S. 


Evoking bittersweet memories 

Your articles Christmas in the coun- 
try (Dec.’88) by Elaine Rector and The 
Christmas concert by MacPherson Eve- 
leigh evoke many bittersweet memories. 
I attended a one-room school on the 
Miramichi and the Christmas concert was 
the highlight of the festive season. 

The one I particularly remember was 
when I was five years old and not attend- 
ing school because then a child had to be 
six to attend. However, the teacher was 
from the community and permitted me to 
Say a recitation. We went by horse and 
sleigh, bells jingling and a lantern hung 
on the sleigh which, along with many 
others, lighted the schoolhouse. I was 
wearing a new red toque which Santa had 
mysteriously left the night before by the 
kitchen stove. On arrival home my grand- 
mother, whom we lived with, had made 
her plum pudding — steamed in a flour 
bag — and I was given a goodly portion 
before going to bed but it was long before 
I fell asleep... 

Since I was a recipient of a Lord 
Beaverbrook Award, I was delighted to 
read the article on him, ‘..where my heart 
has always been’ (Jan’89). Like he does, 
I make the pilgrimage to the Miramichi 
each year... 

Elizabeth MacKinnon 
Belleville, Ont. 


Time is running out 

I was dismayed and appalled to read 
about land speculation in Prince Edward 
Island as described in Lorraine Begley’s 
Down-home absentee landlords ushering 
in dangerous new era (Feb.’89). 

Land and water are the foundation of 
the Island’s economy. As well, the pat- 
tern of land ownership and attendant 
population distribution have largely deter- 
mined community and social develop- 
ment. Unrestricted non-resident and non- 
productive ownership of land would 
increase the pressure on the basic in- 
dustries and undermine community life. 

Other jurisdictions have taken mea- 
sures to curb land speculation. What 
more is needed on Prince Edward Island? 
Whether it is stronger legislation or more 
rigorous administration or political will, 
it seems that time is running out. 

Zilpha Linkletter 
Halifax, N.S. 
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mi eet) ~NEW BRUNSWICK 


Confederation of Regions 
presents unilingual outlook 


While the opponents of bilingualism are predicting seats in 
the next legislature, other observers have their doubts 


by Robert Jones 

or New Brunswick’s persistent but 
fledgling English-rights activists, it 

was the unmistakable nod of approv- 

al that they had been awaiting for years. 

On the night of last November’s fed- 
eral election, in communities from St. 
George in the southwest to Sackville in 
the southeast and up through the Mira- 
michi, candidates carrying the banner of 
the Prairie-based and _anti-bilingual 
Confederation of Regions Party (CoR) 
posted impressive vote totals in dozens of 
towns and villages. In all, 17,000 New 
Brunswick residents turned their backs on 
the country’s three major political parties 
and the raging debate on free trade to, 
instead, express their dissatisfaction with 
the national language policy. 

It was an unlikely election on which 
to excite voters about issues other than 
free trade and it was an even unlikelier 
party with which to do it. But for the 
forces opposed to the legislated equality 
of French and English in the province, 
CoR’s performance was cherished 
evidence of support and rock solid proof 
of the viability of a fourth provincial party 
— one dedicated solely to dismantling 
New Brunswick’s bilingual institutions. 

Archie Pafford, an artist and sculptor, 
stunned many in the province by winning 
ll per cent of the vote and finishing third 
in the riding of Miramichi. Although CoR 
had positions on a number of issues, there 
was no question where its support was 
coming from, he says. ““They were con- 
cerned about bilingualism. That’s why we 
received the vote.” 

Certainly after the election no one was 
suggesting that New Brunswick had em- 
braced the Confederation of Regions 
Party because of some popular national 
trend or the party’s charismatic leader. 
Nationally the party was an unqualified 
flop, averaging just 700 votes in each of 
the 46 ridings it fought outside of New 
Brunswick. In British Columbia, the two 
CoR candidates managed only 113 votes 
between them while, in Saskatchewan, 
party leader Elmer Knutson was crushed, 
receiving just one per cent of the vote in 
his riding of Saskatoon-Dundurn. 

In New Brunswick, CoR blossomed 
despite the party’s dismal showing else- 
where and despite other internal difficul- 
ties, averaging six per cent or 2,400 votes 
in each of the seven ridings it contested. 
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‘When you consider that no one had 
heard of CoR nine weeks before the 
election, that it was a rush job getting 
started and that we didn’t have the 
resources our competition had, I would 
have to say I was pleased and somewhat 
surprised with the result,’ says Pafford. 

But even more impressive than the 
party’s overall performance on short 
notice and a limited budget, and more 
significant in the context of provincial 


politics, CoR attracted heavy support in 
a number of concentrated areas. Pafford, 
whose Il per cent of the vote led all CoR 
candidates, actually received 18 per cent 
of the vote in the polls that constitute 
the provincial riding of Miramichi- 
Newcastle. Similarly, Russell Bowes, who 
attracted just four per cent of the vote in 
the riding of Beausejour, received a far 
more respectable 12 per cent in Dor- 
chester, Sackville, Port Elgin, Westcook, 
Cape Tormentine, Baie Verte and Point 
de Bute, the major communities that 
make up the provincial riding of 
Tantramar. 

In fact, so pleased was CoR with the 
way its success transferred to a provincial 
political map that it moved quickly to 
establish a provincial wing of the party. 
By January it had selected a president, by 
February it had its 10th riding association. 

The breathless development of CoR 


Archie Pafford (left) fared better than ieader Elmer Knutson. 


into a full-fledged provincial party raised 
two important questions for the three 
parties that already existed — where 
were their votes coming from and what 
would their chances for success be? 

Initially, most commentators within 
New Brunswick’s media were content to 
assign CoR’s support to former Conserva- 
tive voters disillusioned with the party’s 
courtship of francophones both nationally 
and within the province. Officials from 
the established parties, however, disa- 
greed. “A fair amount of their support 
came from our voters,’ says Progressive 
Conservative president Richard Johnson. 
‘“But a lot of their people are from other 
than the Conservative party.’ 

In fact, in the federal riding of Beause- 
jour, much of the CoR vote appeared to 
flow in, not from the Conservative party, 
but from the NDP. CoR candidate Russell 
Bowes’ collection of 550 votes in Sack- 
ville, Dorchester and Port Elgin, 
mirrored almost ex- 
actly the NDP’s loss 
of 570 votes in those 
communities from 
its 1987 provincial 
election totals. 

‘“There’s no ques- 
tion that their votes 
are coming from 
everywhere — from 
us as well as the 
other two parties,” 
says NDP treasurer 
and former MLA 
Robert Hall, the can- 
didate who ran pro- 
vincially in the Sack- 
ville area in 1987. 
“But I don’t think 
these are new con- 
verts to the anti- 
bilingual group. I 
think you will find 
they were always of 
that opinion but had 
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no one to vote for.’ 

Hall says that CoR has a well-defined 
and finite constituency and will be unable 
to move its vote forward to the point of 
electing members to the legislature. On 
that point, Johnson agreed. ““They have 
an awfully narrow agenda around which 
to form an entire party,’ he says. “And 
they’ve tapped into a feeling that I think 
the vast majority of us in New Brunswick 
don’t want to live with.” 

For his part, Pafford says that the 
other parties are whistling in the dark and 
predicts that CoR would be well repre- 
sented in the legislature after the next 
election. 

“T honestly think I would even have 
had (Miramichi M.P.) Maurice Dionne 
on the run if it hadn’t been for free trade,’ 
Pafford says. ‘“There’s no question that 
we'll elect a number of members pro- 
vincially. No question at all.” 
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RCMP and bootleggers 
play cat-and-mouse game 


Bootleg mining is illegal and not particularly profitable but, 
for some Cape Bretoners, it’s a means of survival 


by Hal Dornadic 
he morning of Jan. 29, 1988 dawned 
crisp and clear in Cape Breton. The 
-17° Celsius temperature made pro- 
gress over the snow-covered ground a 
“‘squeaky”’ business. The two armed men, 
Shelley Emerson and Gary Smith were 
hunting, although their quarry wasn’t deer 
or rabbits. Emerson and Smith were, and 
still are, constables with the RCMP... 
and they were hunting that elusive game 
called bootleg miners. 

The two constables spent a long day 
in the woods about a mile from the high- 
way that runs through Gardiner Mines, 
a small community between the mining 
towns of Glace Bay and New Waterford. 
The bootleggers they were hunting knew 
officers were waiting at the entrance to 
the pit. That knowledge drove the three 
men deeper into their illegal coal mine 
and started a cat-and-mouse game be- 
tween the police and the bootleggers. It 
was dark that evening before the bootleg 
miners finally came out of their pit. 

In the end John Mackie, 57, of New 
Waterford, his 55-year-old brother, 
James, and 35-year-old Roy Manuel Ward 
of Glace Bay were arrested by the officers 
and charged with illegal mining. When 
they appeared in court on Feb. 24 last 
year, the charges read that the three “did 
unlawfully operate a mine to extract a 
mineral, to wit, coal, without first having 
obtained a lease for such purpose con- 
trary to section 82 of the Mineral 
Resources Act.” Provincial court judge 
George Levatte fined the men $1,000 each 
and ordered that the pit be filled in. 

Though judged to be criminals by the 
justice system in Nova Scotia, these boot- 
leg miners were carrying out a form of 
survival that is common among unem- 
ployed miners in Cape Breton. 

A bootleg mine is little more than a 
hole in the ground with a ladder that gives 
the bootleg miner access to the coal seam, 
usually only a few feet below the surface. 
The mine usually springs up near a legal 
pit, since the direction of the seam can 
usually be followed once a bearing is 
reached at the legal pit. And, a lot of the 
old bootleg pits are well-known to the 
local residents, since some worked the 
pits before they were old enough to be 
hired by the Cape Breton Development 
Corporation, (DEVCO) which operates 
most of Cape Breton’s legal mines. 
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While technology has taken over most 
of the pick-and-shovel work in today’s 
modern coal mine, the bootleg pit 
remains basically unchanged from the 
mining-by-hand days. The bootleggers 
follow the seam, chipping away at the coal 
deposit with picks and then loading the 
coal into buckets to be hauled to the 
surface by rope by the person who also 
acts as a lookout for either DEVCO 
Security or the RCMP. Besides the coal 
removed, a lot of stone has to be cleared 
in the same manner. It’s back-breaking 
work physically but there’s also the 
constant mental strain of possibly getting 
caught and having to pay the hefty fines. 
Still, the practice continues. And while 
few bootleggers will openly admit to the 
commission of such a crime, John Mackie 
says bootleggers rarely have a choice. 


The constables 
were hunting but 
their quarry 
wasnt deer or 
rabbits 


The victim of a serious heart attack, 
Mackie was ordered by his family doctor 
not to do any heavy manual labour. At 
the time he was employed by DEVCO and 
working underground. He requested a 
less strenuous aboveground job but, when 
there was none available, he was out 
of work. 

“I can’t sit around the house and do 
nothing”’ he says, “‘while accepting mon- 
ey from the taxpayer. So, we get caught 
bootlegging and we get the maximum 
fine. If you were making lots of money, 
what the hell, $1,000 is nothing. But, 
when you’re not making that kind of 
money, it’s rough.” 

Legal coal production in Nova Scotia 
was worth $167 million in 1985, with most 


of that coal produced from the rich 
Sydney Coal Fields in Cape Breton. But 
there’s not a lot of money to be made in 
bootleg mining. 

Because it’s illegal, bootlegging usual- 
ly involves only two or three people. And 
because of the necessity of working by 
hand, coal recovery is slow. In the winter, 
the road leading to the pit has to be 
plowed to allow trucks into the pit to haul 
the coal. Then there’s the problem of 
water seeping into the coal workings. 
That has to be pumped out. And the 
process of stone removal is slow. Add to 
that the fact that bootleg coal only brings 
about $40 per ton (compared to $140 at 
the DEVCO price) and the margin of 
profit is minimal. But, when times get 
tough, as they do sometimes in the mining 
communities of Cape Breton, coal miners 
revert to the old ways and head for the 
bootleg pits. It even happens during lay- 
offs and strikes at the DEVCO mines. 

John Mackie’s father, Daniel, pre- 
ceded John in the bootleg pits. At age 77, 
the elder Mackie says it was a way of life, 
although the penalties weren’t as severe 
in his day. “‘At that time, they’d take you 
down and give you a fine of $25 or $30. 
But now it’s different. If you get caught 
there, you’re trespassing on their prop- 
erty. It’s different altogether.’ 

Although legal miners occasionally 
express some resentment about the boot- 
leggers, most Cape Bretoners accept the 
practice and many are willing to buy the 
bootleg coal, understanding the plight 
of those who are involved in the illegal 
practice. 

Though the work is hard and the 
conditions poor, Dan Mackie says if he 
had to, he’d go back to the bootleg pits. 
“If there was nothing else, sure, I’d go 
back. Sometimes that was the only way. 
You’ve got to make a living.” 

When the three bootleggers were 
arrested in January of 1988, it was John 
Mackie’s second arrest for illegal mining. 
His first conviction a year before netted 
him a $500 fine which he was paying at 
a rate of $10 a month — a low rate agreed 
to by the court due to Mackie’s special 
circumstances. The additional $1,000 fine 
only added to his problems and will likely 
drive him back to the bootleg pit. 

There has been some assistance 
though for the three convicted men. 
Richard Schlesinger, a retired construc- 
tion worker from the Annapolis Valley, 
drove to New Waterford after hearing 
about the arrests and fines. He was 
appalled that the men were fined for 
bootlegging. “He saw a news report on 
television that showed where we were 
working,’ Mackie says, ‘“‘and he said 
‘when I saw where you fellows were 
working, I figured you should get a 
medal, not a fine’ ”’ Schlesinger wrote 
out three cheques for $500 each for the 
three men. 
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Charlottetown may not have all the answers but its sewage, 
garbage and waste disposal solutions are reason for envy 


by H. Shirley Horne 

he vision of being buried in their 

own garbage and surrounded by 

their own wastes is a disquieting 

one, faced today by many urban residents 

in the region. But Charlottetown, with its 

efficient garbage incinerator and sewage 

treatment plant, could turn out to be the 
envy of larger, more affluent cities. 

In the early ’80s, Charlottetown was 
running out of landfill sites and none of 
the surrounding municipalities was will- 
ing — not surprisingly — to accept the 
city’s garbage. 

It was a problem that had to be solved 
with some degree of urgency so after 
a good deal of research — and not a 
little politics — the city of Charlottetown 
bought an American manufactured Tricil 
Energy From Waste unit and located it in 
a plant in the municipality of Parkdale, 
just outside the city limits. And since the 
plant would need a customer to purchase 
the steam it would generate, it was decid- 
ed to locate the plant adjacent to the 
Queen Elizabeth Hospital. Today, the 
plant provides 70 to 80 per cent of the 
energy for the 500-bed complex. 

“The technology is quite new,” says 
Peter Klaassen, branch manager of the 
Energy From Waste plant. He points out 
that there are only a few incinerating 
plants in Canada — Quebec City, London 
and Hamilton among them. 

Klaassen says that very little pollution 
results from the incinerating process. 
“The incinerator works at a primary 
temperature of 700° Celsius,’ he says. 
“You actually limit the amount of oxygen 
you introduce into the primary chamber. 
The oxygen works to drive the com- 
bustible gases from the refuse. The 
secondary chamber then introduces the 
excess oxygen and completes the combus- 
tion of the combustible gases. Then the 
hot gases are collected and put through 
a boiler to produce steam.” 

When the plant opened, its emissions 
met the Ontario guidelines which, says 
Klaassen, “‘were quite high at the time.” 
But Bill Howard of the environmental 
management branch of the department of 
the environment, says if the plant should 
expand, the level of emissions would have 
to be looked at again. “‘Guidelines are 
stricter today,’ he says. 

Residents of Charlottetown don’t 
separate their garbage. The city collects 
the garbage and, except for certain very 
large pieces, the plant accepts it as is. 
‘The incinerator reduces the garbage to 
approximately 10 per cent inert ash along 
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with glass and a few non-combustible 
items. This makes a landfill site last 10 
times longer and also removes some of 
the objectionable reasons that munici- 
palities have for not accepting the sites.” 

As far back as 1966, the P.E.I. Water 
Authority was formed to be responsible 
for sewage treatment. Arthur Hiscock, 
who chairs the Authority, says there was 
considerable concern for the environment 
at that time. “It went into dormancy 
during the *70s,’ he says, “but when 
flourishing shellfish beds in the harbour 
had to be closed down because they 
were polluted, the government became 
concerned.” 

Once again, consultation, research 
and politics played a large part in bring- 
ing Charlottetown’s sewage treatment to 
an efficient level. But finally, an incor- 
porated body called the Charlottetown 
Area Pollution Control Commission was 
formed which eventually included repre- 
sentatives from four of the surrounding 
municipalities which became partners in 
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the enterprise. And in the early *70s, the 
$4.1 million plant began operation. Costs 
were shared equally among federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments. 
The plant was located adjacent to the 
Energy From Waste Plant, overlooking 
Charlottetown Harbour. It’s owned by the 
Charlottetown Area Pollution Control 
Commission, managed by the Charlotte- 
town Water Commission and serves a 
population of approximately 30,000. And 
although its secondary uses haven’t pro- 
gressed as far as was originally planned; 
Herman VanHomme, general manager, 
says that further work is planned. 
“The solids are decomposed under 
heat in a secondary tank and when they 
reach a certain level, they’re pumped onto 
a tanker and spread on specially prepared 
sites as fertilizer,’ he says. However, as 
the solids decompose, they produce 
methane gas. In the beginning it was 
planned to produce enough methane to 
make the plant self-sufficient in energy. 
‘“That’s the part we’re working toward.” 
Although provincial and municipal 
officials all would agree that Greater 
Charlottetown’s primary treatment plant 
and garbage incinerating unit are not a 
perfect solution, they nevertheless feel 
that a good start had been made on what 
has turned out to be a major problem of 
the ’80s. 
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New scientific advice on the state of Northern Cod stocks 
could be a devastating blow to fishermen and plant workers 


by Richard Hayes 

he anonymous wit who penned 

the lighthearted lines that open the 

1982 Kirby Task Force’s chapter on 

Northern Cod may have been something 

of a poet, but it’s now obvious that he or 
she was a lousy prophet. 


The cod stocks of 2J3KL 
Produces excitement pell-mell 
It’s a fast growing stock, 
Which all want to dock 

Who gets it, we're here to tell 


Prospects of future prosperity for the 
East Coast fishery are increasingly de- 
pendent on the massive Northern Cod 
stocks off Newfoundland and Labrador’s 
northeastern coast. The early February 
announcement of the Department of 
Fisheries and Oceans’ 1989 management 
plan for cod in the 2J3KL fishing zone 
has therefore hit the industry with 
devastating force. 

Faced with scientific advice that 
originally recommended cutting the Total 
Allowable Catch (TAC) from the 1988 
level of 266,000 metric tonnes to just 
125,000 — a 53 per cent drop — political 
and fishing industry leaders were quick 
to register their concerns. 

Newfoundland’s outgoing premier 
Brian Peckford said that a drastic cut in 
Northern Cod allocations will cause “‘in- 
describable pain” to the province’s vital 
fishing industry. Union leader Richard 
Cashin, whose organization represents 
the offshore fishermen and plant workers 
who would bear the brunt of any massive 
quota cuts, said “the implications are 
tremendous.” And Cabot Martin, a form- 
er key advisor to Peckford who now leads 
the Newfoundland Inshore Fishermen’s 
Association, claimed the new scientific 
view of the stock’s condition was direct 
evidence of “a made-in-Canada ecolog- 
ical disaster.” 

Given the sheer size of the Northern 
Cod stocks, it’s not surprising that the 
new scientific advice has jolted Eastern 
Canada’s fishing industry. The 2J3KL cod 
accounts for close to 25 per cent of 
Eastern Canada’s landings of all ground- 
fish species and almost half its catch of 
cod, a species that’s highly regarded in 
the all-important American marketplace. 
Any major problems with the stock could 
decimate the northeast coast’s inshore 
sector, which employs close to 2,000 
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fishermen and plant workers in areas with 
no other source of work. 

Fishery Products International (FPI), 
the province’s offshore giant, suspended 
trading of shares for a day, when a 
rumour about major quota cuts started 
circulating, in an effort to keep share 
prices from nosediving. Nova Scotia’s 
National Sea Products, the other major 
company that fishes Northern Cod 


mee Tei ~ NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 


Possibility of drastic cuts 
has fishing industry worried 


places the future of the inshore fishermen 
and plants at risk to protect the two off- 
shore companies which it claims are 
responsible for the stock’s current 
depressed state. 

Siddon defended the TAC of 235,000 
tonnes, saying it should avoid any actual 
reduction of the stock’s size but give 
the department more time to ensure the 
new scientific advice is valid. He also 
promptly announced that a special panel 
would review the DFO scientists’ work 
before further action would be taken. He 
has asked the panel for an interim report 
by May with a final report due next 
December, in time to be used to set the 
1990 TAC. 

Even the modest reductions Siddon 
announced will mean at least short term 
pain for Newfoundlanders working for 
FPI. President Vic Young says his com- 
pany already lost 17 million pounds o 
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Workers at National Sea’s St. John’s plant may face layoffs because of the quota cuts 


reacted similarly. 

While the new scientific view of the 
state of Northern Cod has raised serious 
concern, the Department of Fisheries and 
Oceans’ (DFO) new management plan for 
2J3KL has also generated controversy. 
In early February, DFO minister Tom 
Siddon met with the Atlantic Groundfish 
Advisory Committee, which represents 
various stock users. A few days later, he 
announced that this year’s TAC would 
drop to 235,000 metric tonnes, a 31,000 
tonne reduction, with the offshore sector 
being the losers. That’s still 110,000 ton- 
nes above the scientific view of what 
should be taken if Canada is to keep to 
its long-term management plan for North- 
ern Cod, which calls for fishing levels 
that will encourage quick rebuilding. 

The 31,000 tonne cut will be borne 
mainly by FPI and NatSea, who will lose 
20 per cent of their 2J3KL allocations. 
Smaller mobile and fixed gear vessels in 
the 65 ft. to 100 ft. range will lose 2,000 
tonnes. The Resource Short Plant Pro- 
gram, which took Northern Cod caught 
offshore to inshore plants to extend their 
short processing season and improve their 
viability, will receive approximately 3,100 
fewer tonnes this year. Despite retaining 
its 115,000 tonne allocation, the inshore 
sector was quick to condemn the new 
management plan. The sector says it 


flounder quotas on the Grand Banks, 
where hard-pressed stocks continue to be 
overfished by foreign vessels operating 
outside Canada’s 200-mile limit. The 
company had hoped to recoup part of that 
cut when the Northern Cod quotas were 
announced. Instead, they find themselves 
out another 25 million pounds of cod. 

‘The bottom line is that this is a very 
serious situation,’ says Young. ‘‘At this 
point, everything’s on hold and all our 
options for coping with this are open.” 
With not enough fish to supply two plants, 
750 to 800 workers and two trawlers, he 
refused to rule out additional downtime, 
layoffs or plant closures as a means of 
dealing with the situation. 

With this year’s management plan now 
set, more than one question remains. 
How could DFO’s scientific advice and 
the subsequent management plans have 
been so far off the mark for so long? How 
badly has the stock’s recovery been slow- 
ed and how long will it take to regain the 
lost growth? 

If the panel’s work and next year’s 
scientific advice bear out this year’s 
information, another big question re- 
mains to be answered. If DFO cuts the 
1990 Northern Cod allocations to 125,000 
tonnes, who will lose the 141,000 tonnes 
of cod left in the water to rebuild Eastern 
Canada’s most important fish stock? 
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Joey Smallwood signed the terms of union with Canada to make Newfou 
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As chose our fathers: 


40 years of Confederation 


“God let Moses lead the chosen people 
out of Egypt, but He didn’t let him lead 
them to the Promised Land. Sometimes 
I think God might have done the same 
thing to Joey Smallwood.” —Grace Sparkes 


by J. M. Sullivan 


needed some inspiration, so I went for 

a walk. Atlantic Insight wanted a story 

on Confederation and had given me 
the assignment. 

No problem, I thought. Wasn’t I just 
talking about Confederation the other 
night? Didn’t I have the whole thing 
solved? ‘““We need a René Levesque,” I’d 
said. Passionate, eloquent, addicted to 
democracy. Then we could be like those 
feisty PQs, shouting “‘Ce n’est pas ma 
province. C’est mon pays!”’ It’s not my 
province, it’s my country! 

Insight had offered a few suggestions 
to focus the article. How had union with 
Canada affected Newfoundland’s econo- 


my? (There were some improvements. ) 
What impact did Confederation have on 
the Newfoundland psyche? (A detrimental 
one.) How widespread is the nationalistic 
feeling now? (Pretty wide, thanks to 
Premier Brian Peckford’s skillful linkage 
of the emotion to the province’s inherent 
right to its own resources. ) 

Hours of research were completed, 
interviews were transcribed and I needed 
to know where to start. So I took a walk. 
I expected to be soothed and challenged 
by the hunched patterns of the downtown 
houses with their backsides to the har- 
bour, by the black and white rhythms of 
the Southside Hills. Instead I found 
myself struggling along a narrow track 
punched into the snow by assorted townie 
boots. Slices of ice slyly hid beneath the 
slush. The wind blew in my face no 
matter which way I turned. 

Normally, I’m as proud of and as 
curious about my ancestors as your next 


Newfoundlander. I once burst into tears 
listening to an old version of The Ode to 
Newfoundland: 

As loved our fathers, so we love 
Where once they stood we stand... 

But on days like this it’s all you can 
do not to dig up said ancestors and ask 
them, ‘““What in the name of God did you 
think you were doing?”’ 

The bareness and starkness of this 
island holds its own special beauty but it 
must have been an unpromising sight for 
those early settlers. The land and sea can 
be so harsh and overpowering that it’s 
played a strong role in developing this 
island people’s character. The heredity 
versus environment debate may send 
various ‘ologists into hours of discussion 
elsewhere, but here we know our heredity 
is Our environment. 

And it can be a savage one. Yet those 
early settlers literally fought to stay here. 
Britain, France, Portugal and Spain all 
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had an eye on the rich fish stocks and 
there were many struggles for their 
control. At the same time, no European 
government encouraged year-round living 
here. Usually this appears to be an early 
example of wealthy outside interests 
trying to control the island’s politics and 
economics. But on days like this it seems 
possible these old monarchs simply had 
their subjects’ health and mental well- 
being in mind. 

The landscape invites these conflicting 
feelings. I love the place fiercely but I’m 
convinced it’s dying. Maybe that just comes 
from a tendency to be always on the losing 
side of a battle. Newfoundlanders have 
had a lot of experience with that. 

The Confederation debate is not the 
bar brawl it once was, but there are still 
echoes. It’s in the local jokes: 

CN Rail pulls all train service from the 
island; 

Newfoundland Separatists blow up 
railway tracks in protest. 

It’s in the local politics: Peckford al- 
most singlehandedly reinvented national- 
ism with his fight to possess the oil fields. 

It’s in the local artistic expression, a 
thread through many books, poems, 
paintings and plays: in Ray Guy’s play 
Frogpond, set in post-Confederation 
Newfoundland, about the untimely 
demise of one member of a merchant 
class family, an anti-Joey family; in the 
non-fiction of Herbert Pottle (Dawn 
Without Light) and Ben Walsh (More 
Than a Poor Majority). It’s an under- 
current in the art of Gerald Squires and 
David Blackwood, in the poetry of Albert 
Perlin and Al Pittman, and in the films 
of David Pope and Paul Pope. 

But while Newfoundland has had to 
“face the facts’ about Confederation, 
there are still legitimate questions about 


After ail the rhetoric, it was up to the voters to decide the fate of Newfoundland 


the goings-on leading up to the vote over 
the island’s future. For who had time to 
stop and think on the way to the Promised 
Land? It was a fast forward march into 
progress, with opportunities for all and 
deprivation for none. And so Confeder- 
ation came. 

But there are things you can change 
about Newfoundland and things you can't. 
There would be no more poverty, people 
were told — well, there was a little more 
money in the average pocket. And, com- 
pared to the years of the Commission 
of Government — a governing body 
appointed in Great Britain in the mid ’30s 
after decades of political and economic 


The future course for Newfoundland was hotly debated in the Colonial Building in 1946 
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fiascos brought Newfoundland to the 
brink of ruin — there was also more 
political independence. 

Still, provincial governments took up 
the same economic pattern of building on 
our weaknesses. And Newfoundlanders 
continued their particular habit of re- 
electing scoundrels by the busloads. 

In addition, on Confederation Day, it 
was as if a whole island of immigrants 
had pulled up to the Canadian shore and 
they were greeted with disdain. It wasn’t 
long before the place was considered fit 
only for a joke’s punchline. To this day, 
Newfoundlanders see Canada consistently 
described as stretching ‘‘from Vancouver 
to Halifax.’”’ Newfoundlanders in general 
were considered a drain on the benevolent 
Canadian purse. 

While I was researching this article I 
asked two friends what they would call 
the psychology of Newfoundland. Unhes- 
itatingly they replied “cynicism’’ and 
“welfare.” Not that we were about to rush 
out and form the Party Newfoundlander. 
It’s pretty well intrinsic in the Newfound- 
land psyche to believe that “‘we can’t make 
it on our own.” 

But could we? What was Newfound- 
land really like, BC — Before Confeder- 
ation? It’s a question I had to take to 
someone else because I’m part of the first 
generation of Canadians. I was born at the 
same hospital and went to the same school 
as my mother but we were born and 
educated in different countries. Every 
family has its own perspective on Confed- 
eration and mine is no exception. Looking 
for a reliable source on pre-Confederation 
life, I talked to my father. 

Now, Dr. Arthur Sullivan is a psychol- 
ogist at Memorial University. Then, he 
was a 17-year-old lad in Trinity. 

“In our part of Newfoundland, 
Confederation was not fought as violently 
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as it was on the Avalon Peninsula,’ he 
says. “There was a lot of religious 
involvement there. The priest in our 
community, Father Burke, was an anti- 
Confederate. The day before voting day 
he got up in the pulpit and said, ‘I’m not 
going to tell you how to vote, but don’t 
sell away your country.’ 

“Before Confederation, people had no 
money. They really had no money. The 
old-age pension was $7.50 a month for a 
single person, $12.50 for two people after 
the age of 75 and that with a means test. 
After Confederation, everyone got $40 a 
month. There was more freedom, people 
could buy what had previously been 
luxury items.” 

Even the most ardent anti- 
Confederates agreed that old age 
pensioners had good reason to vote for 
joining Canada. It was the promise of 
social programs they found hardest to 
fight. The Responsible Government 
League could not match these pledges of 
increased income. The League had been 
organized by a group of St. John’s busi- 
ness people — mainly but not exclusively 
merchants — to fight against Confedera- 
tion but also to fight for a return to 
Newfoundland self-government after 
years of being governed by the Commis- 
sion appointed in Great Britain. 

‘Nationalism wasn’t really an issue,’ 
Sullivan says. “In Trinity there wasn’t 
much reluctance to becoming part of 
Canada — although there was in other 
parts of the island — the vote was very 
close. Some of the reasons were am- 
using — there was one woman who 
wanted no part of Canada because she 
didn’t think she could take the cold 
Canadian winters.” 

There was a group of people 
proposing Economic Union with the 
United States, but they received 
surprisingly little support. Newfoundland 
had gradually moved from a North 
Atlantic orientation to a North American 
one, and there was trading with the States. 
There was much genuine affection 
towards Americans — thousands of New- 
foundland women had married American 
servicemen and cultural exports like 
country-and-western music quickly 
became a part of Newfoundland’s daily 
life. 

But Joey Smallwood dubbed that 
alliance the Comic Union which had the 
desired effect of reducing its credibility. 
In addition, most Newfoundlanders 
wanted to stay under the British crown. 

The Responsible Government League 
got an uneasy reception in Trinity. 
‘Unfortunately they were centred in St. 
John’s and we thought anything that was 
good for St. John’s couldn’t possibly be 
good for us,” says Sullivan. 

That division between St. John’s and 
the rest of the island persists to this day. 
The first federal election produced two 
Tory seats and five Liberal — exactly 
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what happened in the 1988 federal 
election. The anti-Confederate townies 
will not elect a Liberal representative. 
Districts outside the capital city occasion- 
ally return a Conservative, but they feel 
more comfortable in the Liberal fold. 

“The main vocal people were for 
responsible self-government, but the 
general perception was that we hadn’t 
done a very good job of governing our- 
selves. Democracy had been suspended 
several times before the Commission 
government was appointed. In the end, 
the silent majority wanted Confedera- 
tion,’ Sullivan says. 

People got their information about 
Confederation in a variety of ways but a 
big hit with people all over the island were 
the broadcasts from the National Conven- 
tion. The Convention act was passed in 
1946 and meetings were convened in 
order to provide a forum for discussion 
and, in the end, to determine the future 
of Newfoundland. People were elected in 
each area of the province to represent 
their area — and they had to be born in 
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the district they represented. 

‘That was a new thing for us,” says 
Sullivan. “‘Before that, the parties would 
parachute in all the candidates. The 
proceedings were broadcast every night 
for three hours,’ Sullivan continues. 
“Nobody seems to know who authorized 
these broadcasts but people listened very 
seriously. I remember we kept hearing 
what we thought was this fellow saying, 
‘Pint of water! Pint of water!’ It was Joey, 
of course, saying ‘Point of order!’ Those 
broadcasts captured the imagination like 
a soap opera. Joey got his popular 
following there.” 

It was a popularity partly fuelled by 
the kind of rhetoric the early union leader, 
William Coaker, had used to build his 
fishermen’s union: the big business 
interests against the little guy. Water 
Street — the merchant class — was 
trying to keep the average Newfound- 
lander down, or as Smallwood would say, 
“trying to take away the best chance they 
ever had to make Newfoundland a better 
place for themselves and their families.” 

It was that kind of interpretation 
people now question about Confedera- 
tion. While many people think union with 
Canada would have happened eventually 
— the commercial links were there and 
there was that loyalty to the Crown that 
many Newfoundlanders held dear — “‘It 
wasn’t the fight we thought it was then,” 
Sullivan says. 

‘When I look at the way Newfound- 
land lost its self-government, there’s no 
doubt in my mind that Britain should have 
returned Newfoundland to  self- 
government after the Commission of 
Government had finished its business. 
Another thing we’ve found out since then 
is, while Joey Smallwood presented 
himself as the lone person against the big 
influences, he held all the cards. The 
British Government placed tremendous 
resources at his disposal. It wasn’t tiny 
Joey against giant Water Street, it was tiny 
Water Street against giant Joey.” 

The internal power struggle was more 
for a new political structure than a new 
political identity and, as the dust cleared, 
Newfoundland had stumbled into 
progress. It wasn’t and isn’t an easy 
transition, as Sullivan concludes: ‘‘Sud- 
denly there was a feeling of being 
dependent on, and beholden to, people 
from upalong.” 

What kind of damage has this done to 
the Newfoundland self-image? There’s a 
widespread feeling of being hard done by, 
and daily realities of unemployment and 
standards of living that fall beneath those 
on the mainland. 

Historian/professor George Storey has 
written that Newfoundlanders don’t want 
to think of themselves as great, just 
unique. If Storey is correct, Newfound- 
landers can cite many examples of their 
special culture and a unique way of life. 

For one thing, despite disgraceful rates 
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of poverty, violence levels are pretty low. 

Memorial’s anthropologist/author 
Elliott Leyton expresses surprise at the 
peacefulness of the society. ‘“Newfound- 
land demonstrates how much more 
powerful culture is than deprivation,’ he 
says. ““There’s an emphasis here on 
cordiality and the cultural response to 
violence is a negative one. The aggressive 
individual is regarded as psycho.” 

That cordiality is evident in Grace 
Sparkes’ comparison of Joey Smallwood 
and Moses and their quest for the Prom- 
ised Land. She made that comparison late 
one February afternoon, after spending 
an hour discussing the Responsible 
Government League, of which she was a 
fervent and articulate member. She is 
eloquent, so it wasn’t the poetry of the 
remark that was unusual. It was that, 
while Sparkes has been many things — 
teacher, actor, journalist, political 
candidate — she’s never been a fan of 
Smallwood’s. 

Yet here she was blending a little 
sympathy with her evaluation of the 
various hijinks that characterized the 
debate over Newfoundland’s future. She 
may still feel anger over the Confederate 
victory 40 years ago. She fought hard 
against it, writing articles and giving 
speeches, attending meetings that 
sometimes met with a nasty reception. 

But while others may be tempted to 
verbally keelhaul Smallwood, she simply 
says, ‘“‘My people didn’t care very much 
for him.’ And she doesn’t want to 
comment directly about him, although 
confrontations between the two spanned 
several decades. 

Back in the years after the war, when 
Sparkes was ‘“‘a young woman having 
babies,’ she and her family started 
hearing rumours via the mainland 
“that Confederation was a foregone 
conclusion.’ Her immediate concerns, 
which she carried through the years of 
debate, are still relevant today: the fate 
of the fisheries and the pride of 
Newfoundlanders. 

At first she stayed on the outskirts 
of the ensuing fray, but she soon be- 
came disturbed at the “‘propaganda’”’ that 
found its way to the eyes and ears of 
Newfoundlanders. 

“When the National Convention was 
called I thought I would stand for 
election, but I talked to my husband about 
it and we decided against it. But when I 
sat in on the Convention debates the 
things I heard made me sick to death. It 
was the psychology of it — if people 
heard something shouted 20 times then 
they think it must be true. I thought we 
were being conned. I was happy to be a 
Newfoundlander and I had the privilege 
of a university education. I wanted to pass 
some of those benefits back,” she says. 

So she took up the cause and found 
herself speaking in all parts of the 
island — and crossing paths with all 
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manner of future politicians. 

‘“We emphasized the Canadian regula- 
tions towards the fisheries and we 
emphasized our self-worth as Newfound- 
landers. We said, ‘stop and think about 
it before you give yourselves away. ” 

The town meetings weren’t always 
pleasant and easy-going. ‘“‘Outside of St. 
John’s, people thought Confederation was 
the best thing to happen to Newfound- 
land. We had a meeting one night and as 
soon as we started speaking there was a 
loud disturbance outside. It was like 
people banging against the walls. It was 
a terrible noise and it got so loud we had 
to cancel the meeting. Another time, one 
of the prominent speakers for the League 
got thrown overboard, I believe.” 

This sort of front-line experience was 
repeated many times, she says. The pro- 
Confederate forces were telling people it 
was a choice between the baby bonus and 
the 1929 depression and anyone with any 
sense knew which side to stand on. 

Along the way she stopped to listen 
to some speakers promoting a closer 
alliance with the United States and got her 
first introduction to a later famous 
politician — Don Jamieson, who gained 
prominence in the federal Liberal govern- 
ments of the *60s and ’70s. 

‘That was oratory if I’d ever heard it. 
It flowed as smoothly as water from a tap. 
But it lacked substance. It reminded me 
of Hamlet when he’s asked to explain 
what he’s said and he replies, ‘Just words’ 
It was just words — not that Jamieson 
wasn't an intelligent speaker with a very 
quick mind. But I think he’d been hired 
to represent that position.” 

All the speeches and all the meetings 
and all the work may have provided some 
vocal opposition, but it didn’t keep 
Newfoundland independent. Like the rest 
of the island, the League listened to the 
results over the radio and soon woke up 


in a new country. 

It wasn’t the end of politics for 
Sparkes, though. How could it be, when 
she says, “Life is politics’? Anti+ 
Confederates flocked to the Conservative 
Party. “‘Who, knowing what Joey 
Smallwood had done, could have anything 
to do with the Liberal party?” 

The PCs in Newfoundland generally 
came together over a shared antipathy 
towards Smallwood. Many high-profile 
Tories, including federal cabinet minister 
John Crosbie and Premier Peckford, were 
once card-carrying Liberals. 

Neither was it the end of clashes be- 
tween Sparkes and Smallwood. She 
remembers when she worked for the now- 
defunct Daily News, when her articles 
regularly elicited letters from _ then- 
Premier Smallwood demanding that she 
be dismissed. One came — “‘ think in 
1957” — asking that the information that 
Sparkes “‘was a thrice-defeated Tory can- 
didate” be used with her byline, so every- 
one would know how biased she was. 

The Daily News editor sent a reply to 
Smallwood: “Sir, you underestimate this 
valuable employee. She was defeated four 
times, not three.’ : 

“I don’t think we got another letter 
after that,’ Sparkes says. 

She tells this story to illustrate one of 
Smallwood’s most well-known traits, one 
that marked Newfoundland’s political 
landscape for years. “He always did 
everything in his power to down anyone 
who took a stand against him. That was 
the worst thing about him.” 

Confederation is now the political 
reality; Sparkes won’t entertain ideas of 
what Newfoundland would be like if it | 
hadn’t happened. 

“IT got involved because I thought if 
you knew something was evil and you 
didn’t speak up, that would be evil too. 
Evil persists when people do nothing 
about it. Not that I think Confederation 
was evil. But we could have had a better 
beginning. It’s not that Confederation has 
been all bad. Indirectly there have been 
economic benefits. What we lost has been 
something more nebulous. Newfound- 
landers lost their souls.’ She quotes from 
a Wordsworth poem, “ ‘we’ve given our 
hearts away...it was a sordid boon’ 
Newfoundlanders didn’t have a lot of 
money but we had character. Now, well, 
anyone who knows Wordsworth will know 
what I mean.” 

A poetic note to end this particular 
look at the 1949 referendum. Time to 
think of a neat way to wrap this up. 
Maybe another walk is in store, roaming 
the streets of saucy old anti-Confederate 
St. John’s. The winter weather has just 
completely changed for the fourth time 
today. Fortunately it’s decided on some 
glorious late afternoon warming light, sun 
rays crowning the pine clad hills of the 
new Newfoundland, almost the Promised 
Land. Almost. 
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spring, through fog and rain and potholes. 
He was searching for the perfect property. 
And one particularly bleak afternoon, he 
turned off at Indian Harbour, down a 
stretch of gravel towards Paddys Head. He 
hadn’t gone far when he found it. And 
luckily it was for sale. 

The house on the road to Paddys Head 
is not just another pretty house. The set- 
ting is superb — pastoral on one side and 
wild on the other — and takes quite a 
structure to do it justice. This house does 
so confidently, in spite of the fact that it 
once stood abandoned for nearly 25 
years, waiting for just one more North 
Atlantic gale to blow it down. 

“Tt was virtually a shell,’ remembers 
Bob Parker, the architect who owns the 
property next door. ““The roof was at the 
point where you could see through to the 
sky in quite a few places...I think if it had 
not been captured within a year or two, 
it would have been a write-off.” 

In fact, it was the house that ‘‘cap- 
tured”’ the architect. A man of principles 
with a long involvement in heritage con- 
servation, Parker was not prepared to let 
this piece of history go to ruin. His com- 
pany, Robert Parker Associates, bought 
the house in Indian Harbour to prove a 
point — that a dilapidated old fisherman’s 
cottage could be sensitively restored and 
renovated and back on the real estate 
market as a viable economic project. 

For his effort, Parker won both a Nova 
Scotia Home Awards competition and 
a Governor General’s Award for residen- 
tial design. 

The architect admits it took “a lot of 
arm-twisting”’ to convince his banker to 
support his objectives but he went about 
things methodically. ““The costs were all 
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very carefully documented,’ he explains. 
“We did not set out to make a profit — 
we set out to break even.” 

Fortunately the weather was on his 
side. For three months under miraculous- 
ly sunny skies, Parker and his wife Pattie 
Snow (who is part-owner in the company) 
went at their work with a vengeance. ‘“We 
didn’t have time for second thoughts,” he 
laughs. ““We took a fast-track approach 
to come in and gut out completely and 
make the major structural changes and 
then additional changes...This was all 
developed and talked out very, very 
carefully with the contractor. We spoke 
the same language.” 

Parker hired Rennie Smith, a general 
contractor with Eastern Structural Enter- 
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prises, who specializes in carpentry and 
cabinet work. They’d worked together on 
many other renovation projects. Smith 
supervised the teamwork but Parker 
retained control over all the sub- 
contracting because he knew what he 
wanted and how to get it done fast. Pattie 
worked as a “‘floater’’—cleaning up 
everyday so the carpenters could get on 
with their work, picking up a paint 
brush whenever necessary and managing 
the books. 

There were some major expenditures. 
A kitchen had to be built from scratch; 
there was no plumbing or electricity 
anywhere in the house. Floors had to 
be levelled, a roof replaced, insulation 
blown into the walls, then Gyproc added, 
and a new septic tank and disposal field 
installed. 

There were some unforeseen costs 
too. Some structural damage in the 
parlour proved more serious than ex- 
pected and a few floor joists needed 
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replacing. A well also had to be drilled. 
But generally the project came in within 
budget — a fairly tight budget, too. 

“In 1984, $41.36 per square foot (for 
materials and labour) compared favour- 
ably with most renovation projects, which 
average $55 to $60 per square foot ,” 
Parker says. He is proud of the house and 
so are Peter and Margaret Thomas. 

When Peter Thomas couriered photos 
to his wife in Toronto, who was anxious- 
ly awaiting an address to give the movers, 
he presented a place that was immac- 
ulately renovated but managed to retain 
the old world charm of a rural Victorian 
home. He had no trouble convincing her 
they should live there. 

The house was built around 1885 in 
a classic style for that time — four rooms 
up and down, a staircase through the 
centre, too many doors and not enough 
cupboards. The Gothic gable with a 
friezeboard of carved roses was not add- 
ed until about 1910 — a gesture to “‘keep 
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up with the Joneses,” Parker suspects. At 
the same time, the front door was 
redesigned slightly to do away with two 
sidelights and replace them with a tran- 
som light above. 

Parker’s main priority was to restore 
the “‘public side of the house”’ (the front) 
as nearly as possible to its original con- 
dition, while opening up the back of the 
home to accommodate contemporary 
needs and styles. 

Instead of tearing off the shingle 
siding, an expensive job, he left it on for 
added warmth and covered it with narrow 
pine clapboard. To keep costs in line, he 
replaced the wooden shingle roof with 
asphalt tiles but, otherwise, the front of 
the house remains as it was in pitch and 
proportion 90 years ago. And perhaps of 
greatest importance, Parker decided to 
put storm windows on the interior of the 
dwelling rather than exterior, which he 
says would have “‘diminished the shadow 
lines from the old double hung sashes.” 
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Architect Bob Parker 
restored the front of the 
100-year-old house to its 
Original state (top left); 
inside (bottom left), 
floors were stripped 
where possible to create 
a living space (above) 
that’s warm yet clean, 
bright and efficient 
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The trim colours — two-tone blue — 
were typical of the Victorian era and, 
along with the distinctive Gothic gable, 
white clapboard and a new picket fence, 
lend a feeling of refinement to the rural 
home. 

Visitors ponder the front door care- 
fully — original etched glass — but enter 
by the side or back door as folks would 
have done in the old days. “‘The front 
door would have been used only for 
ceremonial occasions,” Parker explains, 
‘‘as when the pastor came for a christen- 
ing, or a wedding or a funeral.” But the 
architect has made today’s guests feel 
nearly as special by creating a back door 
along the same lines as the front with a 
motif designed by a Halifax artist, sand- 
blasted into the glass. 

Inside, the house is a mass of 
pleasurable contradictions. It is simple, 
even elegant, but cosy and inviting. The 
view offers peace and tranquility through 
the front windows and wild inspiration 
through the back. It’s clean, bright and 
efficient but warm with natural wood 
carpentry and wide pine or spruce floor- 
boards throughout. 

Parker has made two additions to the 
original home. As far as he could tell, the 
kitchen had occupied several different 
sites in the past but, when he took over, 
there was no kitchen at all. He created 
one off to the side and behind the house, 
where it cannot be seen from the road but 
offers shelter to the sweeping deck at the 
back. There are windows on three sides, 
offering lots of light even on the fog- 
giest days. It is just big enough to be 
efficient but comfortable with an old 
drop-leaf table and a pine rocker beside 
the window. 

After the Thomases moved in, they 
asked Parker to design a new master 
bedroom on the main floor. He used the 
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ell (once the summer kitchen, it now 
serves as a cosy family room) to link up 
with the main house and built beyond...a 
massive 832 square foot room with a 
cathedral ceiling and exposed beams, a 
walk-in closet and bathroom en suite. 

Parker says he chose his windows 
carefully. He despairs of renovation jobs 
that take liberties with sliding doors and 
used only one of them. Around the rest 
of the house, he and Rennie Smith pain- 
stakingly removed each and every sash 
from the original windows, had them 
rebuilt, reputtied and reglazed. 

In the new master bedroom, two side 
windows were custom-made to match the 
originals. A big bay window faces south, 
over the garden and out to sea. Upstairs, 
two Swedish skylights were installed low 
enough in the ceiling to provide a com- 
plete picture of the landscape, rather than 
just the sky. They flip open wide, so that 
the view and the sea breezes and the 
sounds of the countryside seem to rush 
into the room. 

The property rolls away from the 
house, over and around some huge 
boulders. Parker constructed a rambling 
stone wall along the side. When every- 
thing else was done, Pattie went around 
pruning the old lilacs and rosebushes, 
carefully, to preserve the wild character 
of the landscape. The picture is perfectly 
framed by enormous old firs, an ancient 
apple tree, mountain ash and birch. 

The Parkers put more than sweat and 
inspiration into this idyllic property — 
and they lost more than materials and 
labour. Unfortunately the house sat on a 
slow real estate market for several months 
before Peter Thomas discovered it. There 
are never any guarantees against that. 

But otherwise things worked out 
exactly as Bob Parker wanted. The house 
at Indian Harbour proves that sensitive 
restoration can be feasible and the results, 
beautiful. It also proves that our danger- 
ous Maritime roads are well worth 
exploring — slowly. 
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Maritime mailboxes, 
a country tradition 


Brightly painted mailboxes, some picturesque, others humorous, 
offer a taste of present-day Maritime folk art to passersby 


by Sara Fraser 
ailboxes have played a special role 
in the lives of Prince Edward 
Islanders since the first rural 
courier service to Island homes began in 
1828. For most, they’re still a vital means 
of communication. And for some, they 
are also works of art. 

Homeowners around the Maritime 
countryside have proven their ingenuity 
when it comes to inventing and construc- 
ting new kinds of mailboxes. In winter 
snowplows run rampant along rural 
routes, knocking mailboxes from their 
posts, so hardy models, such as ordinary 
barn buckets or cut-off bleach bottles, are 
used. But when the snowbanks subside in 
the spring, some spectacular and unusual 
boxes reappear along roadsides. These, 
say their owners, are for the enjoyment 
of neighbours and passersby. 

One of those passersby was photo- 
grapher Wayne Barrett, who started tak- 
ing photographs of unusual mailboxes in 
P.E.I. and Nova Scotia about 10 years 
ago. “I realized they were a sort of 
present-day folk art,’ he says. ““They had 
the individuality of the people in 
them...and once you’ve noticed one of 
them, you’re hooked.” Barrett says he 
soon began actively searching for 
mailboxes with unique designs as he 
drove through the Maritimes on other 
photo shoots. He now has pictures of 
more than 100 mailboxes. “I wanted to 
record them as soon as possible. They 
could be here today and gone tomorrow.” 
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That’s why Nancy and Kenneth 
Heaney from Clinton, P.E.I. take their 
special mailbox inside for the winter. 
Their pastoral scene of cows grazing on 
lush Island fields was painted two years 
ago by neighbour Marion Woodside. 
‘“T’ve always wanted one,” says Nancy. 
“When we finally needed a new one, I 
went to Mrs. Woodside.’ The cows in 
the painting are the Heaneys’ own black- 
and-white dairy Holsteins and the water 
in the background is nearby Cavendish’s 
north shore. 

Besides the Heaneys’, Marion Wood- 
side has painted most of the mailboxes 
along the Clinton route, including her 
own. The scenes are all Island locations, 
immortalized in Woodside’s bright acrylic 
colours. “People bring me photographs 
of their property that they want painted 
or I’ll go out and sketch their farm,’’ she 
says. The 65-year-old farm woman has 
painted more than a dozen mailboxes, 
plus “about 100” old-fashioned milk cans. 
At $50 a mailbox or $95 a milk can, Mrs. 
Woodside’s homespun artistry is a buy. 
She takes a week to paint one and admits 
““there’s a lot of work in them.” 
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The Clinton roadside is already bright 
with Woodside’s creations and _ local 
demand is growing. Nancy Heaney agrees 
that they’re popular. And she should 
know — she delivers the mail daily along 
Clinton’s rural route. Heaney says people 
there take pride in their community 
and having an attractive mailbox is part 
of that pride. 

Nancy’s neighbours Blanche and Eric 
Heaney say their reasons for getting a 
scenic mailbox were strictly practical. 
‘“We needed one, so I took one down to 
Mrs. Woodside and got her to make 
something up out of her imagination,” 
says Blanche Heaney. Theirs, a scene 
of a winding Island road flanked by wild 
lupins, was one of the first in the area. 
‘We think it’s the nicest but we’re pre- 
judiced.” 

Two professional photographers from 
New York City agree. Last summer they 
stopped at the Heaneys’ to take pictures 
of the mailbox and talk to the owners. 

Other painted mailboxes have already 
been celebrated in film and print. Last 
summer, Truro’s Daily News sponsored 
a contest for the best scenic mailbox. 
Several in and around Old Barns near 
Truro, N.S. were featured. 

One of those was the mailbox of Harry 
and Laura Farr. “It used to be you just 
put your name on them,” says Laura. 
‘‘But now a lot of people around here are 
into tole painting. One started on 
mailboxes and others followed.’ The 
Farr’s mailbox was a twin effort — Harry 
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1654 GRANVILLE ST, HALIFAX, N.S. B3J 1X4 (902) 422-6689 


RCS-Netherwood  RCS-Netherwood is a co-educational boarding and 
day school for Grades 7 to 12 featuring: 


Rothesay, N.B. wo, caring family atmosphere 


Est. 1877 e An academic programme designed to lead to 
University Entrance (95% of 1988 Graduates 
were accepted to a University of their choice). 

e A full range of sports, extra-curricular activities 
& clubs. 

e New squash complex. 

Art, Drama, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Scholarships and Bursaries available. 


RCS-Netherwood 1988/89 


If you would like to learn more about the benefits of an RCS-Netherwood 
education, we invite you to attend one of several presentations being held in 
communities throughout the Atlantic Region. Representatives from the School 
will visit the following areas: 


Charlottetown - May 4; Moncton - May 8; Sackville - May 9; New Glasgow 
- May 10; Halifax - May 11; Campbellton - May 16; Bathurst - May 17; 
Newcastle - May 18; Fredericton - May 23; St. Stephen - May 25. 


For information, contact: Mary E. Duffley, Admissions Officer 
RCS-Netherwood Rothesay, N.B., EOG 2WO (506) 847-8224 
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made the box and Laura painted it; 
freehand, with a wagon wheel leaning on 
a fence in a field of daisies. ‘““You want 
something bright, so people going by will 
notice,’ Laura says. “It’s just a crazy 
scene out of my head.” 

The Farrs say original mailboxes are 
part of the spirit of Old Barns. There are 
almost a dozen original “‘artworks”’ along 
this stretch of highway on Cobequid Bay. 
Three of them are by the same artist, June 


Yuill, who last year painted mailboxes for 
the birthdays of her three sons. Barry 
Yuill says he doesn’t a pay a lot of atten- 
tion to his own, a community scene 
depicting a tiny church and _ houses, 
complete with minute animals and 
people. But, he says, other people notice 
the tiny community scene — passersby 
stop regularly to take a picture. 

One of the most unusual constructions 
is that of a country church. It has tiny 
doors that actually open, a little steeple, 
stained glass windows and a roof made 
with real shingles. A plastic Colonel 
Sanders from Kentucky Fried Chicken is 
mounted beside the church. Adding an 
even more bizarre dimension is a Snoopy 
doll sitting on his doghouse beside it. 

Other popular themes are country 
barns and tractors. “Chris and Pat’s’’ neat 
little red barn has its own rooster weather- 
vane mounted on a tiny vent. A red trac- 
tor looks as if it’s ready to drive up the 
lane with the day’s mail. 

Humorous, picturesque, reverent — 
the variations on mailbox designs are 
endless. Next time you’re driving down 
a country road, keep your eyes peeled for 
a taste of Maritime art. It just might be 
at the end of the lane. 
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® Concrete Mix © Sand Mix Concrete @ Mortar Mix 
® Masonry Sand @ Play Sand ® Filter Sand 
@ Brick Chips @ Marble Chips 


Our products are available at building supply stores, hardware 
stores, lawn and garden centres and Shaw Masonry Centres. 


Nova Scotia Sand & Gravel products will be displayed at local 
home shows throughout Atlantic Canada. 


Nova Scotia Sand & Gravel 
... creating jobs for Atlantic Canadians 
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For information regarding our existing product lines, technical 
data, or dealers in your area, please write: 


Nova Scotia Sand & Gravel 
Box 60, Shubenacadie, Nova Scotia 
BON 2HO 
Phone: (902) 883-2220 Or (902) 758-2095 


Facsimile: (902) 758-3622 
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The Old Stone House 
overlooking Poplar Grove 


A 200-year-old house of fieldstone and timber has 
been given new life as a cozy Nova Scotia retreat 


by Alice LeDuc 

he Old Stone House sits high on a 

hill overlooking the woods and 

meadows of Poplar Grove, N.S. and 

the nearby St. Croix River. For more than 

200 years fire, weather, time and neglect 

took their toll on the sturdy stone walls 

and timbers. But now under the care of 

owner Sherman Hines, it has been re- 

stored to a picturesque, country retreat 

for the renowned photographer and his 
family. 

The house that Hines purchased in 
1980 had a colourful, if not entirely 
happy, past. Historians disagree about 
exactly when it was built. Some trace its 
Origins to the year 1761 and an English 
settler named John Chambers. Others 
claim it was built by Acadians as they 
cleared their land of fieldstones for farm- 
ing in the early 1700s. Hines believes the 
Acadians built it. ““History and research 
indicate that French settlers built the 
house as a religious centre for the com- 
munity,’ he says. 

The catacomb-like chambers in the 
cellar of the Old Stone House lend 
credence to Hines’ words. With their 
stone archways and vaulted ceilings, it’s 
not hard to imagine 18th-century priests 
at work or in prayer as their candlesmoke 
rose up through the vents overhead. 

Although details are sketchy, the 
house was gutted by fire shortly after it 
was built, when some drying flax was 
accidentally ignited. The second storey 
— then constructed of brick — fell to 
ruin and was later replaced with timber. 

A variety of owners, many of them 
farmers, have warmed their feet in front 
of the Old Stone House’s hearth over the 
years — probably the most distinguish- 
ed occupant was the 19th century judge 
and author Thomas C. Haliburton, the 
creator of Sam Slick. But by the time 
Hines spied it in 1980, it was abandoned 
and had been falling to ruins for the 
past 20 years, its interior gutted by a 
previous owner. 

“Some people would have turned and 
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left the house as it was,” he says. ‘“‘But 
being a photographer, I could visualize 
the house finished — I knew what I had 
to do.” 

At that time the property had been 
sold for taxes, so it took time to close the 
deal. What Hines eventually purchased 
was a major restoration project that was 
loaded with potential. The windows and 
doors were arched with keystone pedi- 
ments. The walls of the cellar and first 
storey were solidly built of fieldstone, 
ranging in thickness from 18 inches to five 
feet, which had been firmly cemented 
together with a mixture of gypsum and 
lime. Nevertheless, the stonework in the 
cellar had begun to cave in and it was 
there that work began. 

Hines based his restoration on pic- 
tures and estate inventories of similar 
buildings. He was meticulous, using 
material from five other period homes to 
ensure the work was authentic. The 
fireplace and dining room corner cup- 
board came from a house in Lunenburg 
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The Old Stone House, once Thomas C. Haliburton’s home, overlooks 12 acres of land 


and the floor boards, beams and wain- 
scoting beneath the windows from a 
house in Liverpool. 

Hines furnished his country home 
with antiques he had amassed through 
18 years of attending auctions and estate 
sales. In the keeping room, two slat-back 
rockers with woven seats rest invitingly 
in front of the hearth. Adding to the 
room’s charm is a collection of 18th- 
century hearthware and a beehive oven 
which Hines family members sometimes 
use when entertaining guests. 

A Tiffany lantern hangs from over- 
head beams in the dining room, lighting 
the handhewn table and simple chairs 
which face a more formal fireplace. 
Planked floors, deeply-set windows and 
well-placed antiques complete the room. 
In the adjoining kitchen, a working cast 
iron stove and colourful rugs add 
character to the efficient cooking area. 

Across from the kitchen is a den 
brimming with artifacts and memorabilia, 
including a 1777 map by J.EW. DesBarres, 
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the first person to chart the Atlantic 
coastline. The map depicts Nova Scotia’s 
Liverpool Bay and Harbour — Hines was 
born in Liverpool. 

Upstairs are four bedrooms which 
offer a magnificent view of the surround- 
ing landscape from their paned dormer 
windows. Most impressive is the master 
suite where the ceiling has been opened 
to reveal the wooden rafters above. A 
kingsize brass bed faces a fireplace. The 
bathroom is also inviting with its stained 
glass ceiling and side panel and its double 
whirlpool bathtub. 


Expect 
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Since 1974, Woodcraft Manufacturing Limited has earned a 

the distinction of being Atlantic Canada’s premier source 
of fine handcrafted wooden furniture. Dovetailing, 
Lamello jointery, and high-quality no-mar finishes — all 
trademarks of Woodcraft’s fine furniture — guarantee that 
your beautiful Woodcraft investment will remain a solid one 


Outside, the Old Stone House need- 
ed only minor repairs. Fieldstones re- 
placed brick patches, covering the scars 
of time. 

Although Hines turned the house into 
a bed and breakfast for a brief period in 
1986, he decided to keep it as a Nova 
Scotian retreat for his family, which is 
now based in Toronto. 

The next year, he decided to extend 
the house by dismantling an old barn from 
nearby Cheverie and re-erecting it beam 
by beam. The addition, which serves as 
a den, is joined to the house by a room 
accessed through the cellar. The double 
doors opening into the den are 125 years 
old and are fashioned from glass framed 
in lead. They are complemented by two 
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for generations to come. Call today to receive our free colour catalogue. 


A complete line of 
quality Nova Scotia 
furniture in oak, maple 
and pine. 
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Woodcraft 
Factory Store 


Hatchet Lake, Prospect Rd. 
Halifax Co., NS B3L 4J2 
Telephone (902) 852-3331 

Call toll-free in NS, NB and 
PEI 1-800-565-1200 
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The corner cupboard came from Lunenburg 


stained glass windows across the room. 

Hines has personalized the den by 
combining a variety of disparate ele- 
ments. Cameras from days gone by are 
positioned tastefully. A 6,500-year-old 
mastodon tusk lies on the large desk 
which stakes its claim in one corner of 
the den. A large projector screen, hidden 
behind the panelling above the fireplace, 
allows Hines to relax and review his 
photographs. 

The discreetly placed screen is one 
example of how Hines has managed to 
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Slat-backed rocking chairs rest invitingly 
create a comfortable home with modern 
amenities that do not distract from the 
character of the historic house. Although 
Tiffany lamps throughout the house 
provide efficient lighting, candles and oil 
lamps in most rooms and hallways help 
recall days when the house was home to 
early settlers. 

Today the Old Stone House sits 
tranquilly on the hill in Poplar Grove. Its 
250 acres of woodland, meadows and cul- 
tivated fields have been reduced to 12 but 
land is all that’s been lost. Weathered 
woodwork, stone walls and _ hearths, 
colourful rugs and simple antiques offer 
the Hines family a cozy retreat that 
has been restored to withstand the test 
of time. 
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How you can keep your wood 
sound and beautiful with 


OSMOSE-PENTOX 


wood preservatives and stain 
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ERABLE 2213 MAPLE 
Use it where an economical wood pre- __ For an economical preservative treat- 


servative treatment and brown ment of wood in contact with ground 
colouring is desired. and water, at the house, cottage, camp, 
and farm. 


se Pentox® Wood Stain to 
get years of trouble free 
protection. Easily maintain- 
ed on both horizontal and vertical 
surfaces, including porches, steps, 
and decks. Available in twelve 
colours. Contains Solarguard® to 


stop discolouration by ultra-violet Stops wood-rot at the groundline A wood preservative and termite 
radiation. Pentox Wood Stain’s — where wood comes in contact with control treatment. 

high degree of transparency will the ground, concrete, or masonry. 

enhance the natural beauty of 

your wood. 
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The top grade primer/ sealer Use Osmose® End Cut to preserve the _—_ Specially refined, AWPA brushing grade 
preservative for wood that is to untreated interior of pressure-treated pure Creosote. 
be stained, painted, or varnished. lumber when it is exposed by cutting 


or drilling and when the wood checks. 


The most versatile heavy-duty A clear wood preservative for both Specially refined, suitably modified, 
preservative for wood in contact interior and exterior wood. AWPA brushing grade pure Creosote. 
with ground and water. 


Product Selection Table 


Wood preservation 

is primary 

requirement 

Wood finishing is 
primary requirement 


Exterior 


Interior 
Primer/Sealer 
Moisture repellent 
Colour 


Colourfast® 
Contains 
Solarguard® 


Recommended 
number of coats: 


Thickness less 
than 1” 


Thickness between 
1 and 2” 


Thickness greater 
than 2” 


Plywood, chipboard” 


Canvas, rope 


Expected 
serviceability” 


Hours before 
handling treated 
wood (minimum) 


Hours before 
Staining treated 
wood? (minimum) 


omments 


A) Pentox Wood Stain is available in 12 colours. You can intermix them to achieve a different colour. The 
colour of your stained wood will depend on the colour and texture of the wood you use and the kind 
of light it is in. 

B) Although the green and brown colours of preservatives will weather, your wood will still be preserved. 

C) The glues in these kinds of wood limit the amount of preservative which can go in. 

D) ‘5-8’, for example, means that your treated wood should last 5 to 8 times as long as it would if you 
did not treat it. 

E) Latex stain/ paint — wait at least 12 hours; petroleum based stain / paint / varnish — wait until surface 
is dry (depends on humidity, temperature, and ventilation). 

F) The colour of Pentox Green, Osmose End Cut, Pentox Brown, or Pentox Cop-R-Nap® may bleed, initially, 
through paints and stains. 

G) Five years. 
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servative treatment and brown ment of wood in contact with ground 
colouring is desired. and water, at the house, cottage, camp, 
and farm. 


se Pentox® Wood Stain to 
get years of trouble free 
protection. Easily maintain- 
ed on both horizontal and vertical 
surfaces, including porches, steps, 
and decks. Available in twelve 
colours. Contains Solarguard® to 


stop discolouration by ultra-violet Stops wood-rot at the groundline A wood preservative and termite 
radiation. Pentox Wood Stain’s — where wood comes in contact with control treatment. 

high degree of transparency will the ground, concrete, or masonry. 

enhance the natural beauty of 

your wood. 
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The top grade primer/ sealer Use Osmose® End Cut to preserve the _—_ Specially refined, AWPA brushing grade 
preservative for wood that is to untreated interior of pressure-treated pure Creosote. 
be stained, painted, or varnished. lumber when it is exposed by cutting 


or drilling and when the wood checks. 


The most versatile heavy-duty A clear wood preservative for both Specially refined, suitably modified, 
preservative for wood in contact interior and exterior wood. AWPA brushing grade pure Creosote. 
with ground and water. 


How is your wood going to 
look like five years from now? 
Will it be aS good as the day you 
build your house, deck, dock, or 
fence, or will it be discoloured 
and decayed? Keep your wood 
in top-notch condition by treating 
it with Osmose-Pentox wood pre- 
servatives and wood stain. 

This brochure and the infor- 
mation on Osmose-Pentox labels 
tell you how you can keep your 
wood sound and looking good. 


The best way to protect your 
wood from rot and insects is to 
treat it with an Osmose-Pentox 
wood preservative. Then apply a 
transparent Pentox stain to pro- 
tect it from weathering, to con- 
trol its colour, and to enhance 
its grain. 

Remember, staining is not 
the same as wood preserving. 
Although Pentox Wood Stain has 
remarkable wood protective pro- 
perties, you do not generally 
apply enough of it to replace 
the value of first treating your 
wood with a suitable Osmose- 
Pentox preservative. 


Treat your wood with Pentox Wood Stain for a durable, natural wood look. 


Normally you want to apply Do not compromise on the 
just the amount of stain that will protection you give to your 
give your wood the right colour. wood. Always preserve it. Your 
Furthermore, you finish only those wood and your enjoyment of it 
sides of the wood which will be _ will last a long time. 
visible in the finished structure 
(or, when renovating, those sur- 
faces which are accessible). 

To thoroughly preserve your 
wood you need to treat the en- 
tire surface of each piece with 
preservative. Put multiple coats 
on thicker pieces (refer to the 
Product Selection Table). Holes, 
cuts, and joints need extra pre- 
servative. Your goal is to make 
an in-depth treatment. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 
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Preserve your wood first. 


Limiting moisture in your 
wood is one of the main ways 
to control its appearance. 


repellent. 
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Pentox Green is the best preservative for wood in contact with water. 


Osmose-Pentox products let you 
do just that by being moisture- 


Three of them, Pentox Clear, 
Pentox Green, and Pentox Brown, 
do even more than repell moisture 
from your wood. They have 
priming / sealing properties which 


control the movement of moisture ~ 


within your wood. Slowing down 
the movement of moisture inside 
your wood lets you reduce its 

tendency to warp and check. This 
extends your wood’s life, as well 
as the durability of any finish 

that you may apply. Furthermore, 


the priming / sealing characteristic | 


of these three Pentox preserva- 
tives increases the coverage of 
your finishing coat, making the 
complete treatment of your 
wood more economical. 


Just as it is better that you 
treat your wood after it has 
been cut to its final size, so it is 
preferable that pressure-treated 
wood be used without further 
cutting. (You want to avoid ex- 
posing untreated areas below 
the surface.) To ensure that rot 
does not start, treat all cuts, 
holes, checks, and cracks in 
pressure-treated wood with 
Osmose End Cut. 


Where your wood comes in 
contact with earth, rock, concrete, 
. ‘ or masonry, (the groundline), rot 
eae yy a is most likely to strike. The severe 
flies . ")) conditions at the groundline of 
: your wood require the strongest 
protection — Osmose Fence Post 
Mixture. This is the domestic 
version of the black paste you 
may have seen being applied to 
the groundline of pressure-treated 
utility poles. Use Osmose Fence 
Post Mixture to keep your wood 
rot-free wherever it comes in 
contact with the ground. 


Protect your wood with the complete 
Osmose-Pentox treatment. 


In addition to preserving 
untreated areas in your pressure- 
treated wood with Osmose End 
Cut, you may also want to control 
how this wood looks. The faded 
and grey colouration linked with 
weathered pressure-treated wood 
need not happen to you. Use 
Pentox Wood Stain to stop such 
drabness. And use it to make 
your pressure-treated wood 
moisture repellent. 


Preserve your pressure-treated wood with 
Osmose End Cut. 


All Pentox and Osmose pro- 
ducts are available in 1, 4 and 
20 litre cans. Note that the 1 and 
4 litre cans are wide-mouthed 
so that you can dip your paint 
brush directly into them. No 
need to use a tray, hence less 
clean-up for you. 
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Stop wood rot at the groundline of your posts with Osmose Fence Post Mixture. 


Pentox and Osmose 


Durable Wood Protection 


You are assured of quality when you use 
Pentox and Osmose products because Osmose- 
Pentox specializes in wood protection. It has 
been doing so since 1936. When you build 
with Osmose-Pentox products, you are building 
on half a century of consumer-tested expertise. 
Believe in Osmose-Pentox. 


Available at hardware stores 
and lumber yards 
across Canada 


Keeping Wood Sound 


Canadians Serving Canadians Since 1936 


Tnals and thumphs 
of home renovations 


Whether you renovate yourself or bring in professionals, 
know what you're doing and beware of demolition depression 


by Carol Hurst 
or John MacKay, modernizing the 
kitchen meant living in what seem- 
ed like the aftermath of a tornado. 
Ripped out walls, missing cupboards and 
a never-ending film of dust were only 
some of the signs of the work being done. 
“On many nights, we'd eat out to escape 
the chaos,” says the Saint John, N.B. resi- 
dent. “The workers are in your home 
doing their job after you’ve come home 
from yours and want to relax. It’s hard 
getting used to it.” 

Home renovations and chaos go hand 
in hand. Whether you do it yourself, hire 
a Carpenter or even a general contractor, 
the noise, inconvenience and other pains 
of renovation are inescapable. 

One advantage of doing renovations 
yourself is that you retain control over 
the project. You can stop and start work 
when you want, clean up your mess each 
day and not worry about electricians 
and plumbers getting underfoot. As well, 
it’s possible to execute a plan as you en- 
vision it — with fewer middlemen along 
the way, there’s less chance that the work 
won’t meet your expectations because 
of crossed signals among designers 
and builders. 

It’s cheaper too. Surveys have shown 
that do-it-yourself renovation projects can 
result in double the recovery costs when 
you go to sell your home. Real estate 
appraiser Cliff Lawrence found this out 
first hand when he spent $2,000 and 
labour to fix up his house. The resale 
value of the home rose by $10,000 — a 
five-fold increase. 

Lawrence is quick to caution novice 
carpenters about doing their own renova- 
tions. He says sloppy workmanship can 
actually hurt the resale of a home. 

Greg Horigan of Appraisals Fundy 
Ltd. agrees. He says he has seen plenty 
of houses “‘botched up”’ by inexperienc- 
ed homeowners who lacked the ap- 
propriate skills and machinery for the 
work they undertook. Rough trimwork, 
wavy plaster and 45 degree angles that 
don’t measure up are problem spots that 
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he comes across again and again. 

Horigan says it’s better to leave 
renovations undone than to take on more 
than you can handle although some tasks, 
such as painting, always pay off at resale 
time and are easy enough for anyone to 
tackle. “But if you really make a mess of 
something, you'll have to get it redone,’ 
he says, “and then you won’t be any 
further ahead.” 

Glen Armstrong, owner of Armstrong 
Installers Ltd., advises homeowners to 
have an experienced carpenter check the 
structure of the house before they start 
banging out walls or other major changes. 
‘That wall could be holding up the ceil- 
ing,’ he says. He also reminds people 
to comply with local building codes 
and bylaws, many of which exist for 
safety reasons. 

Because many homeowners don’t have 
the know-how to take on renovation 
projects, they hire professionals for at 


The Corcorans used glass walls to create a bigger 
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itchen that doubles as a sunroom 


least some of the work. MacKay, for one, 
admits that he’s ‘‘all thumbs.” 

Paul and Lorraine Corcoran of Saint 
John, N.B. faced the same dilemma when 
they decided to renovate their four 
bedroom bungalow. Because they lacked 
the skills to tackle the necessary work, 
they hired professionals. Paul says, 
however, that it was tough living with the 
noise and dust that goes along with 
construction. 

‘The men try their best not to get in 
your way,’ says Paul. “But there’s a lot 
of inconvenience by the time things are 
finally done. It was worse for us because 
we did it during the winter.” 

In the end, the Corcorans couldn’t be 
happier with their home, partially be- 
cause of ideas the contractor put forward 
before work was started. The family’s 
priority was a bigger kitchen. They 
wanted a sunroom too, but didn’t think 
they could get both unless they built an 
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extension on the back of the house. Their 
contractor suggested using glass walls for 
the kitchen, an easy solution to their prob- 
lem. Because it’s on the south side of the 
house, the kitchen is exposed to plenty 
of sun and has reduced the family’s 
heating bills. 

He also devised a way for Paul, a 
florist, to enjoy his first love. He put up 
posts, ideally suited for hanging plants 
and flowers, along the patio. “I would 
have never thought of this myself,’ Paul 
says. ““But contractors have all sorts of 
ideas. It’s how they make their living.” 

While the changes have certainly 
boosted the value of the Corcorans’ house 
and have made them enjoy their home 
more, Paul says the money they spent 
hasn’t paid off completely. Experts 
caution that renovations may sometimes 
improve the saleability of your home but 
not its market value. 

For homeowners like the MacKays 
and Corcorans who decide to hire a pro- 
fessional, the first problem is to find a 
good one. The yellow pages in most areas 
list dozens of carpenters and craftspeople. 
One obvious starting point is to check 
with friends or relatives who have had 
work done. The Better Business Bureaus 
or your local Chamber of Commerce 
may be able to refer you, as can a trade 
association that lists contractors. 

Fred Savoy, president of New Bruns- 
wick’s J.F. Renovations and Design 
Limited, also suggests judging the firm’s 
work for yourself by looking at some of 
its other projects. He says a reputable 
company will gladly pass on references. 

Many will also do preliminary 
estimates free of charge. These should in- 
clude the cost of materials and labour. 
Savoy recommends that homeowners have 
a definite idea of what they want done 
before contacting a contractor. Hiring a 
draftsperson to draw a first sketch will 
ensure that your estimate is accurate. 

‘Clients should be honest about their 
tastes,” says Savoy. “Some are traditional, 
others flamboyant. The contractor won’t 
know this unless you tell him.” Although 
changes to the original plan can often be 
made after construction has begun, Savoy 
says these may affect the final cost. 

Once you have reached the contract 
stage, be sure it clearly outlines the work 
to be done, the cost and the completion 
date. Clarify whether subcontractors are 
included so that additional bills don’t 
come as a surprise after the work is com- 
pleted. Some contractors will allow you 
to assist with small jobs like painting or 
clean up. 

Whether you’re cleaning up, doing the 
work yourself or just living with the 
chaos, Savoy says one thing about ren- 
ovating is for sure. You'll experience 
“demolition depression.’ But hang in 
there — the results will be worth it in 
the end. 
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The classic Cape Cod — 
at home in the Maritimes 


Tradition and aesthetic appeal have ensured the Cape Cod 


a lasting place in the architecture of the Maritimes 


by Tim Carlson 

he Cape Cod home may have its 

origins in 17th century Massachu- 

setts but it’s come to be known as 

the vernacular style of the Maritimes. 

Built low to the ground with a steeply 

pitched roof anchored by a large central 

chimney, the house first emerged as a 

snug, practical shelter against the coastal 

winds and rain of the Cape. With its eco- 

nomical design and convenient floor plan, 

the house also perfectly suited coastal 
settlers around the Maritimes. 

Today the Cape Cod is more admired 
for its aesthetic appeal than its practical- 
ity. The style is, quite simply, quaint — 
it’s without the ostentation of the 
Victorian period but has more character 
than the average split-level or bungalow. 

“The Cape Cod is cute,’ says Andy 
Willies of Willies Realty in Halifax. “It 
has a great feeling of subjective well- 
being.” And, to use some real estate 
jargon, “It has great curb appeal.” 

Willies says the Cape Cod actually has 
few practical advantages. “You lose space 
upstairs and there’s a lack of large rooms.” 
But function is only half of comfort and 
the Cape Cod sells just by looking and 
feeling homey, he says. And the sky’s the 
limit for builders wanting to add on to or 
alter the basic structure. 

The traditional Cape Cod is a one- 
and-a-half storey structure with a 45 
degree pitched roof that comes down 
nearly to the level of the front door and 
windows. Narrow clapboard siding, a 
cedar-shake roof and small-paned 
windows are common features. The floor 
plan was originally developed around a 
large central chimney with two or three 
fireplaces that opened into the main 
rooms. The main floor included a parlour 
for formal entertaining, a large kitchen or 
keeping room where the family spent 
most its time, a buttery, a borning room 
in which babies were born and sick 
people rested and kept warm, and perhaps 
a bedroom. The space in the top half- 
storey was also used for bedrooms. 

Following this strict definition of the 
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Cape Cod, the style is now relatively rare. 
But there are still good examples in the 
Maritime region, particularly on Nova 
Scotia’s South Shore. Robert Power, a 
Fredericton architect who specializes in 
restoration work, says the style started 
appearing in New Brunswick about 1820. 
He points to the Doak House, built in 
1825 by Robert Doak, as an example. The 
house, one of the few to survive the Great 
Fire on the Miramichi, is now part of a 
historic park run by the province. 

“We use the term Cape Cod fairly 
loosely,” says Elizabeth Pacey, author of 
the book Georgian Halifax. Because 
architecture in the Maritimes was 
influenced more by British than American 
styles, she says Cape Cods in this region 
often adopted features from the traditional 
English cottage and “‘Georgian’’ detail. 

Halifax’s Hope Cottage, built around 
1800 and now a soup kitchen, is typical 
of the Cape Cod style with Georgian 


The homey Cape Cod’s style has been altered over the years for practical reasons : 
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features, namely dormers on the upper 
level. Other variations to the Brunswick 
Street house include brick exterior walls 
and a chimney at one side instead of in 
the centre. 

One classic example on Nova Scotia’s 
South Shore is the William Murphy 
House in North West Cove, built in 1846. 
Pacey calls it a pure Cape Cod because 
it has no details distracting from its 
design. The Murphy home is referred to 
as a three-quarter Cape because it has two 
windows on one side of the door but just 
one on the other. The tiny Cape Cod with 
only two front windows — once popular 
with spinsters and newly married couples 
— is commonly known as the half house 
and one with two windows on either side 
of acentral door is referred to as a full Cape. 

Today most home builders and buyers 
prefer the full Cape, altering its traditional 
structure to suit modern demands. 
Dormers are almost always used to 
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The Doak House, from 1825, has one dormer 


expand the upstairs rooms (Pacey objects 
to the fact that they are usually out of 
proportion with the rest of the house) and 
everything from garages and sunrooms to 
second half houses are added on. 

In the past 15 years the Cape Cod has 
particularly made a comeback in this 
area, says Willies. ““Country settings suit 
the Cape Cod best,’ he says, but the 
quaint houses can also be found in city 
subdivisions. Designs and price ranges 
vary widely. A modest, new three- 
bedroom home may range in price from 
$75,000 to $250,000, depending on loca- 
tion. Older, six-dormer homes with five 
bedrooms have sold for as much as 
$600,000, he says. 

Seventy per cent of the Cape Cods 
(under $100,000) that Willies sells go to 
first-time homeowners and most of the 
rest to older clients. He says the Cape Cod 
is generally more suited to people 
growing out of parenthood than those 
growing into it. 

John Tolson, sales manager for Inter- 
habs Ltd. in Halifax, says his company’s 
six prefab Cape Cod designs are always 
good sellers because “‘they are attractive 
looking from the outside and functional 
inside.’ Because the house is only a storey 
and a half, its square footage cost is less 
than other designs, he says. “It’s also a 
design that pleases the eye.” 

Heritage Cedar Homes in Dartmouth 
offers Cape Cod packages which repre- 
sent up to 20 per cent of its business in 
a good year. Heritage’s most popular pre- 
cut Cape Cod is a three-bedroom (1,500 
to 2,500 sq. ft) with a garage. Like 
Interhabs, most of the packages range in 
price from $30,000 to $40,000. 

Although the house presents some 
space problems, dormers on both the 
front and back make a difference, says 
Harold Watts, who sells Heritage Cedar 
Homes throughout the Maritimes and 
New England. He sees the Cape Cod as 
the triumph of “‘tradition” over economics. 

Despite dormers and other adaptations 
over the past three centuries, realtors and 
home sellers agree on one thing. The 
Cape Cod, in one form or another, will 
continue to have a place in Maritime 
architecture. 
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LIFE IS A MATTER OF PRIORITIES. 
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THEY DIFFER. ) 
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EITHER FOR THE FIRST TIME 
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MAKING THE RIGHT CHOICE 
BECOMES A MAJOR PRIORITY. 

AT FRIGIDAIRE, WE UNDERSTAND. 
WE KNOW THAT WHILE YOU 

WILL NEVER COMPROMISE ON 
QUALITY, YOU DO INSIST ON 
PUSHING IT ONE STEP FURTHER. 
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ACTIVE LIFESTYLE, THROUGH ~ 
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INDEED THOSE THINGS WITH WHICH 
YOU SURROUND YOURSELF MAKE A 
STATEMENT ABOUT WHO YOU ARE, 
LET IT BE WELL SAID. 


Non-profit housing that works 


The St. John’s housing program shows that it’s possible 
to provide award-winning housing to low income groups 


by Lana Hickey 
ffordable, quality housing has long 
been a problem across Canada. In 
today’s society, with the population 
growing older and single parent families 
on the rise, the problem is even more 
widespread. Municipal leaders are 
currently looking at the availability of 
suitable housing for our changing society. 
The Housing Task Force of the Canadian 
Federation of Municipalities (CFM) has 
spearheaded a project to find ways to 
improve municipal housing regulations 
and make them uniform nationally. When 
its consultants reach St. John’s, Nfld., 
they will discover that great strides have 
already been made in this easterly city. 
St. John’s has established a non-profit 
housing program to provide affordable, 
quality housing to low income groups. Its 


367 units house singles, low income 
families, single parent families, elderly 
and handicapped people. These develop- 
ments are architecturally pleasing — one 
has been awarded a national design 
award — and are serving as an example 
to private and public sector developers. 

The changes began in St. John’s when 
the City was approached by the Canadian 
Mortgage and Housing Commission 
(CMHC) to participate in a non-profit 
housing program in 1980. At that time the 
City’s role was not clear, says St. John’s 
deputy mayor Shannie Duff, who is 
chairing the national Housing Task Force. 
“It was a real struggle to get Council to 
agree that the City’s role was to get 
involved in providing housing. They 
always looked upon themselves as a 
regulatory body.” 


Several factors helped change this 
view, she says. “We really did have a seri- 
ous problem i in our downtown core which 
couldn’t be addressed by the private sector 
because what we were dealing with was 
not economic.” 

In 1980, the rehabilitation and renova- 
tion of run-down houses in the downtown 
area was not an accepted practice. Duff 
explains that the 40 or so abandoned 
houses could have been purchased 
cheaply and renovated. However, because 
people were moving out of the downtown 
core and property values were low, devel- 
opers didn’t see it as an economic 
proposition. 

It was an opportunity for St. John’s to 
become a leader, she says. But before the 
municipality could get involved in the 
non-profit program, development regula- 
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‘“‘Crayola Corner’’ is an award winner 


tions had to be modified to include new 
use. “Conditional Use Infill’’ was created 
to allow for higher density on smaller 
sites (more units per site) and relaxed side 
and rear yard requirements. The uses 
would be granted on a case-by-case basis 
and only after developers advertised their 
intention to create an infill site so that 
neighbourhood input could be sought. 

Other forces were at work to com- 
plement the City’s new program. The 
Heritage Conservation By-Law was en- 
suring proper development under its 1975 
heritage guidelines. Federal programs, 
such as the Neighbourhood Improvement 
Program (NIP) and the Residential Rehab- 
ilitation Program (RRAP), were pro- 
viding sidewalks and open spaces as well 
as financial assistance to encourage 
owners to rehabilitate older homes. As 
well, the now defunct St. John’s Heritage 
Foundation was renovating run-down 
properties to sell for cost. 

Even though the need for low income 
housing was obvious and the abandoned 
property situation had to be addressed, 
concerns were still raised about the 
program. ““There was a lot of public 
resistance to any kind of subsidized hous- 
ing,’ says Duff, ‘‘and we were rapidly 
getting to the point where no matter 
where you wanted to put it, people said 
‘not in my backyard. ” 

The public perceived existing 
subsidized housing developments as 
densely populated, poorly designed and 
improperly maintained. But, says Duff, 
“the City was determined to show that by 
using the same multi-unit price (as other 
subsidized housing developments), we 
could design good, attractive, family 
housing for low income groups. The City, 
as a hands-on developer, could guarantee 
the property would be well maintained 
and we would have very strict regulations 
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covering our tenants.” 

St. John’s undertook its first project 
on Quidi Vidi Lake. The 27-unit complex, 
made up of attached units with three or 
four bedrooms, was designed by architect 
Philip Pratt and won him and the City a 
Canadian Housing Design Council Award 
for excellence and innovation in design 
standards. Each unit has a yard and open 
view to the lake and is brightly painted 
in traditional Newfoundland style, hence 
the nickname “Crayola Corner.” 

That same year a group of experimen- 
tal new construction infill units were built 
on problem downtown sites, each 
uniquely designed to blend in with the 
adjacent row houses. These units, says 
Duff, best exemplify the City’s attempt 
to mix low income groups in established 
neighbourhoods. They also provided an 
incentive to private developers to get in 
on the act because all of the City’s units 
had waiting lists. 

Among other municipal projects was 
the development of smaller units at 
Rawlins Cross in which existing row 
houses were rehabilitated with new 
construction to create an attractive corner 
development geared to singles and 
seniors. 

In the original deal with CMHC, St. 
John’s purchased land and built units with 
a mortgage as low as two per cent 
(through CMHC). A minimum of 15 per 
cent of the units on each site had 
subsidized rents with the remaining units 
rented at a ceiling price based on low 
market value for the area. Active tenant 
associations were to act as watchdogs. 

The City intended to build 100 units 
a year for five years but its progress was 
halted in 1986 when the federal govern- 
ment changed its non-profit regulations 
so that a maximum of 25 units could be 
developed each year and all units were 


- rent geared to income. As well, the City 


may have created its own problem with 
its success because it now has to compete 
for downtown sites with the private sector 
and the Newfoundland and Labrador 
Housing Corporation (NLHC). 

Duff says the designs of NLHC and 
other private, non-profit units have 
improved substantially over the years. “It 
doesn’t matter who does the job,’ she 
says, “as long as it is done properly.” 
However, the City is actively looking for 
land as it becomes available to provide 
housing for the more than 400 appli- 
cations still waiting to be filled. 

The St. John’s housing program has 
offered the national task force a positive 
example as it works with municipalities 
across the country to find ways to create 
quality housing for low income groups. 
Duff says her city’s experience shows 
what can be done when experts are used 
to find innovative solutions to problems 
that often seem unsolvable. ‘Economic 
reality has forced us to look at some 
creative ways of adapting to rising 
housing costs which may, in fact, have 
some wider applications in other areas.” 
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Our timber frames are custom cut pro- 
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proving its superior quality. The Snapper 
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Snapper transmission lets you cut heavy 
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quality, is most recent- 
ly evidenced by the 
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of your satisfaction. 
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quality that 
lasts. ..invest in 
» Snapper quality. 


trust Snapper to be there, ready to start when you are. 
So don't waste time and money with the repeated re- 
placements required by inferior products. Make a wise 
investment in Snapper quality for greater savings in 
the long run. 

Snapper quality is patent-proven. Like the unique 


design of the Snapper walk mower’s original Hi-Vac® oY a) ) Anything less 
steel deck. It’s protected by patent, and so ruggedly . nas thana 
durable that it comes with a lifetime limited warranty. Snapper will cost you more in the long run. See 

Ps Snapper’s rear engine your dealer and ask for details on our 2-year limited 


warranty and Snap-Credit. 
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Another two-bit racist 


ou take my wallet and buy the 

tickets,’ I told Penny outside the 

Oxford cinema in Halifax. “Tl 
park the car.’ We were precisely on time. 
When I joined her in the lobby, she’d 
already bought the buttered popcorn and 
visited the women’s washroom. The last 
of an earlier audience straggled out onto 
Quinpool Road and we had our pick of 
seats. We were finishing a gentle, two-day 
spree in the city we love best and we were 
feeling fine. 

Though we had moved to Port Shore- 
ham, Guysborough County, we often 
returned to our city-by-the-sea. We 
couldn’t seem to stay away for long. 
Memories of Halifax were too deep and 
too good. So now, here we were, back in 
the very neighbourhood where our three 
kids had grown up and it was time to sit 
down in this familiar moviehouse, lean 
back and enjoy Michael Caine and Steve 
Martin in Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. 

“Before I forget,’ I told Penny at the 
top of the centre aisle, “‘you better give 
me back my wallet.” 

She handed me the popcorn, put her 
chubby purse on the floor, plunged her 
hands into the pockets of her black 
trenchcoat, then started to rip into the 
purse. “Are you sure you gave me your 
wallet?” she asked and, right then, I knew 
it was gone forever. A thief had struck. 
I felt sick and she felt sicker. 

The wallet held not only my driver’s 
licence, Blue Cross and MSI cards and 
cards for unions, societies and libraries, 
but also a Visa card with a credit limit 
of $3,500, a Royal Bank card for sucking 
bucks out of our account in Guysborough 
town and a card to make it easy to charge 
long-distance calls to our home number. 

I was pretty sure Visa cardholders 
bore no responsibility for goods that 
crooks bought with stolen plastic but I 
was not absolutely sure. What if some 
sleaze had already used my card to buy 
a $2,500 snowblower? Without my code 
name, no one could use my bank card at 
an automatic teller but what if some 
smooth-talker presented the card, along 
with all my other identification, to a 
trusting human teller? What if some 
slimeball, at this very moment, was using 
my long-distance card to exchange 
disgusting jokes with a friend in, say, 
Coolabah, Australia? My worst fears of 
credit-card abuse may well have been 
lunatic fantasies. But the wallet also held 
$231 in cash and there was nothing lunatic 
in my glum conviction that I’d never again 
see one nickel of it. 
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The theatre manager was the soul of 
concern. He was a dapper chap in a grey, 
three-piece suit. His wavy hair was also 
grey and in his decades at the Oxford, 
nothing quite like this had ever happened 
before. No other wallet had just vanished. 
The disappearance of mine seemed to be 
a mystery not even an Agatha Christie 
could solve. 

He had seen Penny buy the tickets and 
watched her pay for the popcorn. She left 
nothing on the counter. He saw her tuck 
the wallet back into her purse. She 
dropped nothing on the lobby floor. He 
watched her go to the women’s room and, 
just as spectators from the earlier showing 
ambled through the lobby and out into the 
icy night, he saw her return. She was still 
carrying her purse and the popcorn. 

She often left the purse unbuttoned, 
and at first I figured some light-fingered 


Just for a 
second, 


my loss, 
panic and 
suspicion 
turned me 
into a two-bit 
racist 


lout among the outgoing crowd had just 
plucked the wallet from it and kept 
moving. But while Penny used the box- 
office phone to cancel the plastic cards 
and the manager and I fretted in the lobby, 
a weedy, mustachioed guy of about 30 
came up to us. He volunteered that “‘an 
Indian woman,’ before leaving the 
theatre, had spent an unusually long time 
in the ladies’ room. Maybe she was part 
of the puzzle, eh? 


I am not a racist. I abhor racist jokes. 
I see myself as an enemy of bigotry and 
a champion of tolerance. But when buddy 
mentioned ‘‘an Indian woman,’ unpleas+ 
antness flickered in my head like sheet 
lightning. Just for a second, I knew that 
the thief who had my wallet was a dark- 
skinned woman. Just for a second, my 
loss, panic and suspicion turned me into 
a racist. A two-bit racist, to be sure, but 
still a racist. 

Dirty Rotten Scoundrels no longer 
held any appeal. Indeed, we felt so low 
we passed up the manager’s offer to 
refund us $10. We glumly retreated to our 
hotel room and in the morning Penny 
drove 180 miserable miles back to Port 
Shoreham. Since I’d be flying to Ottawa 
the next day, I stayed behind. 

Shortly after she got home, she 
phoned me. It turned out that, ever since 
the previous night, a Halifax man had 
been stubbornly trying to reach me. He’d 
tried our old city address but we hadn’t 
lived there for years. He’d phoned Port 
Shoreham, but we’d been in Halifax. He 
had an unusual accent and an Arab name 
and, yes, he also had my wallet. If I 
would report to a certain downtown 
restaurant, he’d hand it over. 

The restaurant was dark, cavernous 
and, at 3:30 p.m., empty of customers. 
The man with my wallet emerged from 
a staff meeting. He was young, 
handsome, all smiles. He and his wife, 
he explained, had seen the first showing 
of Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. On their way 
out, she had ducked into the women’s 
room and found my wallet on the floor. 
They didn’t know what a man’s wallet was 
doing in a women’s washroom, but they 
decided to protect it till they found its 
owner. 

“Everything is there,’ he said, 
handing me the wallet. “It is all there.” 
His people were Muslims from Bangla- 
desh. He was maybe six feet tall with 
broad shoulders, a trim waist and a 
manner I can only describe as princely. 
I didn’t have to open the wallet to know 
that not one of those 231 dollars was 
missing. 

“God, I’m so glad to get this back,’ 
I said, trying to push $30 on him. “Here, 
take this. I want you to take something.” 
““No, no, Mr. Bruce,” he said, lifting an 
arm and showing me a palm. “It would 
diminish the point.’ 

I wanted to say, “Tell your wife I’m 
sorry,’ but he wouldn’t have known what 
I was talking about and I could not have 
told him. 
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A bright light extinguished 


THE ARTS 


Linda Joy Busby didn't live to see the film she started but the 
legacy left behind keeps her present in the industry 


by Silver Donald Cameron 
he’s often called a_ filmmaker, 
though she never completed a film. 
But she’s a kind of symbol for the 
Atlantic film industry and a film about 
her has won several awards. Although she 
was only 34 when she died, there’s a 
foundation named for her. The Linda Joy 
Busby Media Arts Foundation serves 
Atlantic Canada’s film industry — an 
industry which could become one of the 
brighter spots in the Atlantic economy. 

So who was Linda Joy Busby? 

A native of Edmonton, she began as 
a graphic artist with a special interest in 
printmaking — which eventually brought 
her to Halifax, to study at the Nova Scotia 
College of Art and Design (NSCAD). She 
graduated in 1982. 

By the end of her NSCAD course she 
had developed a strong interest in the 
media arts, primarily film and video. So, 
for a brief couple of years, she became 
the co-ordinator of the Atlantic Film- 
makers Co-op, a 40-member filmmakers’ 
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production house at the centre of Nova 
Scotia’s small film industry. 

Even before her graduation, however, 
she had developed the symptoms of what 
turned out to be breast cancer. She fought 
the cancer gallantly, deploying her for- 
midable resources of skepticism and intel- 
ligence as well as her powerful sense of 
the importance of the wholeness and unity 
of the human person. At first she seemed 
to have beaten the cancer, but it returned 
and spread. She died in November, 1984. 

In the course of her battle, Linda 
learned a great deal about breast cancer. 
During her remission, she began work on 
a film drama about it. When that proved 
impossible, her friend Bill MacGillivray 
persuaded her to tell her own story per- 
sonally, speaking directly to the camera. 
When she realized she could never com- 
plete the film, she asked MacGillivray to 
do it for her. 

The result was Linda Joy, a startling, 
haunting half-hour film — stylistically 
audacious, artistically challenging, emo- 
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tionally direct. On the surface, the film 
is about one woman’s cancer — but it 
probes far more deeply than that. What 
is the real connection between mind and 
body? Who is ultimately responsible for 
my health? How does death relate to life? 

Linda Joy has won several awards, 
notably a Blue Ribbon at the American 
Film Festival. It is the major asset of the 
foundation established by her family and 
friends. The film is distributed by Atlantic 
Independent Media in Halifax and the 
proceeds from rentals and sales support 
the Foundation’s awards, presented annu- 
ally at the Atlantic Film Festival Atlan- 
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The film is haunting, emotionally direct 
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tique to young media artists to assist them 
with work in progress. 

The Atlantic film industry is a young 
industry, and it can certainly use all the 
help it can get. It is, however, a rather 
lusty and promising infant. The region 
boasts about 45 film companies, many of 
which produce TV commercials, training 
films, promotional videos and so forth. 
Several have produced dramatic films, 
often for TV, including Red Ochre in St. 
John’s, Carota Films in Shediac, and 
Capitol Films in Fredericton. A few — 
notably Salter Street Films and Picture 
Plant, both in Halifax — have produced 
more than one feature film. 

The proprietor, impresario and finan- 
cier at Picture Plant is Linda Joy’s friend, 
Bill MacGillivray. His feature, Life 
Classes, set at NSCAD, won critical ac- 
claim at festivals from Berlin to Toronto. 
It played in hundreds of theatres in the 
United States and was sold to Germany 
and Hungary. 

Michael and Paul Donovan and Maura 
O’Connell are the trio behind Salter Street 
Films, producers of the madcap CODCO 
variety series from CBC-TV. Their earlier 
feature film Def Con 4 was highly suc- 
cessful in the video market. Def Con 4 
portrays life after a nuclear holocaust; it 
was filmed in a Halifax junkyard, which 
ought to make one pensive. A Switch In 
Time, their most recent feature, is a zany 
romp set in a Roman outpost in 60 AD. 
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The dialogue is in Latin — with English - 


subtitles. Lulu Keating and Chris Zimmer 
own Red Snapper and Imagex Films, re- 
spectively, also in Halifax. Their current 
joint production, The Midday Sun, is a 
feature film about a CUSO volunteer in 
Africa. It is the first feature financed with 
assistance from the Nova Scotia 
government. 

There will be more such investments, 
although film is at once an attractive and 
a disturbing industry for public agencies. 
The film business is a glamorous, high- 
tech, labour-intensive, non-polluting 
industry — but it is also, by nature, a 
flickering dance of images without sub- 
stance, a visual sleight-of-hand, a play of 
coloured shadows on a blank wall. If a 
film company defaults and you seize its 
assets, what have you got? Nothing as 
solid as cod blocks and baled lumber. 

But the industry has become too big 
to be overlooked. 

“In 1980, Nova Scotia had less than 
a million dollars’ worth of film produc- 
tion,’ says screenwriter and producer 
Tony Foster. “This year it’s over $50 
million. The growth is phenomenal.” 

The Linda Joy Busby Foundation is an 
important part of the industry’s new infra- 
structure — and it has drawn significant 
support from the industry itself. Michael 
Donovan and Bill MacGillivray are on 
its advisory board, along with consul- 
tants, writers, businesspeople, actors — 
Gordon Pinsent, for one — and others. 
Lulu Keating is the Foundation’s secre- 


tary, and Gordon Parsons — owner of 
Wormwood’s Dog and Monkey Cinema 
(a Halifax repertory theatre) — is 
treasurer. 

The Foundation’s president is David 
Hopper, who was Linda Joy Busby’s 
fiancé. The executive director is Angela 
Gwynn John, a recent immigrant to 
Halifax who has been in film all her life; 
her father was the celebrated scriptwriter 
Emeric Pressburger, whose films include 
The Red Shoes and The 49th Parallel. 
Gwynn John’s goal is to build up the 
Foundation so that it can promote and 
support Atlantic film-making through a 
greatly-expanded program of awards, an 
educational program based on apprentice- 
ships, and a promotional program which 
would include celebrations, seminars, 
exhibitions and lectures. 

To finance these activities, Gwynn 
John has set herself the goal of raising 
$500,000 by 1990. An accomplished fund- 
raiser and arts administrator, she is a 
woman of great energy and commitment 
— and she may well pull it off. 

In the end, says her friend and 
colleague Bonnie Baker, Linda Busby’s 
importance arises not so much from what 
she did as from what she was. 

“She burned almost too bright in her 
life,’ says Baker. “Like many remarkable 
people, she left not a trail of achieve- 
ments, but a trail of memories.” 

And, from the memories, a rich 


legacy. 
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The Human Energy Behind Nuclear Energy 


Dr. John Foster, P Eng., is Chairman of the Executive Council of the World Energy Conference, an 


international organization dedicated to the worldwide development and promotion of energy for peaceful 
uses. He is seen here at Niagara Falls, today the source of about 9% of Ontario’s electricity. 


Nuclear Energy in Canada 


RESOURCEFUL THINKING 


Flip a light switch, turn on the TV or turn up the 
thermostat. In this country we have come to rely 
on an abundant supply of electricity. Canada is 
one of the world’s biggest energy producers — 
and consumers. Only Norway requires more 
electricity per person. 


Canada’s Electricity Sources 


In 1950, 96% of Canada’s electricity was gener- 
ated by our rivers. Today, with most of the acces- 
sible hydro sites already harnessed, that figure 
hovers at 65%. Fossil fuels, mainly coal, provide 
20% and our newest source of energy, uranium, 
now provides 15%. 


As our population and our economy continue to 
grow, demand for electricity is increasing and 
new supplies must be developed. For each 
region of Canada it is a matter of making the 
best choice now and for the future — choosing 
options that are both economically sound and 
environmentally responsible. 


Economics and the Environment 


“Nuclear energy is an attractive option for two 
reasons — it’s economically competitive and it 
is aclean source of energy”, says Dr. John Foster, 
Chairman of the World Energy Conference. 


“A small quantity of uranium provides us with an 
enormous amount of energy. Consequently, it 
is a very inexpensive fuel that is easy to trans- 
port and store. Canada is the world’s leading 


uranium producer and has enough reserves to 
meet the needs of this country and others for a 
long time to come.” 


A Realistic Option 


Canada’s own CANDU reactors capitalize on 
the efficiency of uranium fuel. Just a handful of 
uranium pellets produce enough energy to meet 
the electrical needs of the average Canadian 
home for a year. Because the amount is so small, 
there is little used fuel. It is effectively contained 
and safely managed. 


“Uranium is playing a more and more significant 
role in meeting our electricity needs. Nuclear 
reactors in Canada now provide us with as much 
electricity as all sources of energy did only 35 
years ago, and about six times the electricity 
generated here at Niagara Falls.” 


“Nuclear energy offers a safe, efficient and envi- 
ronmentally clean method of power production. 
It’s not our only choice for producing electricity 
but it will become an increasingly important 
option for our future energy supply.” 


For more information please contact: 

The Canadian Nuclear Association 

111 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ontario M5G 1P7 

Call toll-free 1-800-387-4477 

Or visit any one of our CANDU stations in Canada. 


SEEKING TO GENERATE A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Canadian Nuclear Association 
Association Nucleaire Canadienne 


AN INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF MORE THAN 100 COMPANIES. 


© Outboard Marine 
Corporation 1989. 


All rights reserved. 
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Racism’s dangerous grey zone 


came home from school and said, 

“You'll never believe what happened 
at school today.” I was inclined not to. Her 
tale was of a racial brawl that had over- 
flowed from the schoolyard to the street 
and involved weapons, police, ambu- 
lances and a sudden state of high tension 
between black and white students. It 
didn’t sound like a typical day at Cole 
Harbour High nor anything I would have 
expected from the state of race relations 
in the area. 

Although parents, both black and 
white, gathered to express their dismay 
and to demand an end to the nonsense, the 
event started a round of recrimination, 
soul-searching and denial on the subject 
of racism in the school system. Cole Har- 
bour MLA David Nantes said the parents 
were misunderstanding an emotional 
situation. The whole thing was just a 
“snowball fight’’ that got out of hand with 
the fighting mostly by non-students, he 
said. There was no racism in the school 
system and this was the “universal opinion”’ 
of residents of the area. 

In a certain sense Nantes is right. 
Racism is an explosive but undefined 
word. In the minds of most whites it con- 
jures images of sheriffs with dogs and 
bullwhips and of other fanatical white 
supremacists — something that exists in 
other places and other times, but not in 
Nova Scotia, and certainly not in the 
education system. No doubt all but a small 
minority in the white population would be 
shocked and angered to hear themselves 
described as racists. 

Blacks, of course, take racism to mean 
everything linked to their collective con- 
dition, including institutional bias and 
subtle anti-black attitudes — and in that 
sense Nantes is certainly wrong. Yet what- 
ever one calls it, there is a problem and 
it originates within the ranks of the 
majority. Denying it tends to be like de- 
nying the Holocaust — the denial is part 
of the problem. It allows those who 
perpetuate it to do so in good conscience. 

What Ill call hard-core racism exists 
in Nova Scotia, but is not widespread, at 
least not according to my own observa- 
tions. Finding myself living near the black 
communities east of Dartmouth when I 
moved to the Halifax area some 15 years 
ago, I’ve kept an ear open for the tenor 
of local racial attitudes ever since. I’ve 
come across only a couple of characters 
I would describe as unqualified racists 
during that time. 

Even a few racists is a few too many, 


: n January my 15-year-old daughter 
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of course. One racist is like one match. 
It only takes one to start a fire. And as 
long as these few are there one never 
knows what might cause them to ignite. 
White supremacist murders and attacks 
are growing in the United States and in- 
cidents of apparently racially-influenced 
killings by police in Montreal and Toronto 
are ominous. 

But beyond racism in the narrow sense 
there’s a grey zone, which includes maybe 
the majority of whites, and which for the 
blacks is often the larger part of the prob- 
lem. This is the zone of ignorance and 
fear. There’s a lot of it in the white suburbs 
east of Dartmouth. It shows when the kids 
from the non-integrated areas hit high 
school. Having never interacted with 
blacks before, many react according to the 
only thing they know: stereotype. There’s 
also an overlying social factor. Some of 


Racial slurs 
are as bad as 
the retaliation 


they often 
evoke 


these suburbs are breeders of a rampant 
materialism, which in turn creates insen- 
sitivity and intolerance. The kids with 
designer clothes and other fancy stuff 
tend to snob it over those who don’t have 
these things. Among those who don’t are 
the blacks. 

Within this grey zone one finds many 
attitudes. Most people in it consider them- 
selves enlightened but make racial distinc- 
tions nevertheless. They applaud the few 
blacks who “‘make it” and see in their suc- 
cess proof of racial equality in society, 
choosing to ignore the subtler forms of 
discrimination ordinary blacks can find 
themselves up against. At the benign end 
of this spectrum we find people who 
merely make assumptions — the assump- 
tion may, for example, lead a teacher to 
put a black child into an inferior course. 


The black parents complain a lot about 
this. They call it “dead-end streaming.” 
The most damaging attitudes are the 
stereotypes, the basis of rumours that lead 
to absurd fears. For example, over the 
years I had heard that many white students 
in the integrated schools in my area did 
not use the bathrooms for fear of tough 
blacks who were supposedly congregated 
there. In the wake of the Cole Harbour 
High affair the subject came up in a class 
of white students. The teacher asked how 
many did not use the school bathrooms. 
Nearly half put up their hands. One 
wonders, if half the white students can use 
the bathrooms year after year without a 
problem, why can’t the other half? 

Another local, rumour-supported 
stereotype has to do with Graham 
Creighton School, a junior high on the 
edge of the black community of Cherry- 
brook. It’s actually a fine school with a 
positive spirit and a model of racial in- 
tegration as far as I can see. One of my 
kids went there and the other one is going. 
Yet the day after the trouble hit at Cole 
Harbour High a woman was quoted in the 
papers as saying that, sure enough, these 
things start at Graham Creighton. This is 
a subtle expression of prejudice. It says, 
indirectly, that because there are blacks at 
Graham Creighton, there’s trouble and it’s 
a frightening place to send your kid. The 
deeper presumption is that wherever there 
are blacks and whites and there’s trouble, 
the blacks are automatically at fault. 

Thus, if a white kid hurls racial slurs 
at a black kid and the black kid hits 
back, the black kid is blamed for making 
trouble. At Cole Harbour High, at least, 
the events caused an awakening — the 
rule now is that slurs are equal to fighting. 
It’s a rule that should be in place in every 
school everywhere. 

The groundless nature of white fear is 
emphasized all the more when one con- 
siders who it is that has reason to be 
afraid. When the troubles hit at the Cole 
Harbour school, there was a palpable 
sense of collapse among the black parents 
I know. After a couple of decades in which 
blacks could assume that things were 
getting slowly better, was this the signal 
that a fickle and ominous majority was 
taking it all back? The black parents want 
very little: only that their children be 
spared the experiences they themselves 
had when racism truly was in flower in 
Nova Scotia and that they receive the 
equality promised by the laws of the land 
and the multicultural spirit of the land. It 
doesn’t seem to be asking for too much. By 
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Down home 


FOOD 


doughnuts 


Nothing can compare to homemade doughnuts, 
dipped in cinnamon sugar and so fresh they’re warm 


by Colleen Whitney Thompson 


Twixt the optimist and the pessimist 
The difference is droll: 

The optimist sees the doughnut 

But the pessimist sees the hole. 


ngrid Dunster and Tilly Kilburn could 

have been the inspiration for poet 

McLandburgh Wilson. The two New 
Brunswick women have obviously looked 
at the doughnut the right way. Ingrid 
Dunster founded the successful family 
business Mrs. Dunster’s Donuts Inc. with 
her wholesome wholewheat and sugar 
doughnuts. The homemade doughnuts 
that Tilly Kilburn sold to help provide her 
children with an education kept her stall 
one of the most popular in Fredericton’s 
Boyce market for more than 35 years. 

Ingrid Dunster began her Maritime 
doughnut empire 10 years ago when she 
began to sell her family’s favourite snack 
from her own kitchen in Fredericton. 
Neighbours became her first customers 
although she also sold in the Boyce 
market. As demand increased, she ap- 
proached smaller retail stores and was so 
successful that the Dunster basement soon 
became a bakery. With an old-fashioned 
taste and an original recipe, the doughnuts 
caught on and supermarkets began to 
stock their shelves. 

The booming wholesale business, 
now in a large building in Fredericton 
North, is still presided over by Ingrid with 
the help of her husband Harold and 
daughter Linda. The doughnuts are 
carried by major food stores in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and eastern 
Maine. (Maine has always known a good 
doughnut since Rockport resident Han- 
ford Gregory put the hole in them. He 
poked his finger through the centre of 
his mother’s dough, explaining that the 
increased surface area made for more 
uniform frying and eliminated a soggy 
centre. ) 

The 55 members of the Dunster staff 
turn out 10,000 doughnuts in a 24-hour 
period. Occasionally the Dunsters still 
nibble on one, not just for quality control 
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or to test one of the new experiments, but 
because it’s almost impossible to turn 
down a warm doughnut. The Dunster 
management says the secret of making 
a commercial doughnut taste as good 
as grandmother’s is to use fresh ingredi- 
ents — whole eggs, fresh milk and no 
preservatives. 

Tilly Kilburn was a fixture at Boyce 
market in Fredericton for more than 35 
years. Before the market was built she 
sold her kitchen produce in the open air 
market around the fountain in front of 
City Hall. On Saturday morning it was 
the custom for Fredericton residents to 
call at Tilly’s stall to collect their weekend 
treat of doughnuts or gingersnaps. No one 
else could equal the golden perfection of 
her doughnuts or the crisp flavour of her 
gingersnaps. When Richard Hatfield was 
premier of New Brunswick, he often 
brought visiting VIPs to meet her. 

Tilly’s cooking skills were well-known 
in her hometown of Kingsclear but it 
wasn't until her husband died and her goal 
of a higher education for her four sons 
looked shaky that she began to look at her 
market stall as a serious way to make 
money. With the boys’ earnings from 
summer jobs and Tilly’s ‘doughnut 
money,” three sons graduated from the 
University of New Brunswick and one 
from the Forest Ranger School. 

“T got so I could fry pretty fast,’ says 
Tilly, who turned out 200 dozen 
doughnuts for the Saturday morning 
market. She always sold out. 

Although the boys became successful 
in their own professional careers and the 
need for extra money was no longer press- 
ing, it was Tilly’s rheumatism that finally 
made her decide to leave the market a 
couple of years ago. “‘I still miss it,’ she 
says, “I miss the people awfully.” 

The friends Tilly made in her 37 years 
of selling doughnuts miss her too...and 
they miss her doughnuts. 


Old Fashioned Doughnuts 
4 cups flour (use 1 cup to roll out) 
2 tsp. baking powder 


Y% tsp. salt 

tsp. nutmeg 

% tsp. cinnamon 

3 eggs 

1 tsp. vanilla 

% cup sugar 

3 tbsp. soft butter 

% cup milk 

1 gt. of vegetable oil or 1% Ibs. 
shortening 

Sift together 3 cups of flour, baking 
powder, salt, nutmeg and cinnamon. Beat 
eggs in a separate bowl. Add vanilla and 
sugar. Beat until light then add soft 
butter (mixture may look curdled). Add 
sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
milk to creamed mixture until it forms a 
soft dough. 

Spread some of the extra cup of flour 
on a counter or board. Turn out dough 
and knead lightly for 1 minute, incor- 
porating just as much flour as needed so 
dough won’t stick. Wrap and refrigerate 
for 1-2 hours to make the dough easier 
to handle and keep it from absorbing fat. 

Heat fat to 375°F. Cut dough in four, 
roll each piece on lightly floured board 
to 4 inch thickness. Cut out doughnuts 
with a floured doughnut cutter. 

Lift each doughnut with a wide 
spatula, dropping carefully into fat. Fry 
about 3 minutes, turning only once, until 
browned on both sides. Lift from fat with 
a long fork passed through the hole. Drain 
on absorbent paper. As soon as doughnuts 
can be handled, roll lightly in granulated 
or cinnamon sugar. 


Honey Doughnuts 
1 package dry yeast 
1% cups warm water 
2 cups flour 
1 tsp. sugar 
few grains of salt 
1 qt. vegetable oil 
Topping 
2 cups honey 
1 cup water 
cinnamon 

Dissolve yeast in 4 cup warm water. 
Put dry ingredients in a bowl. Add 
remaining cup of warm water and yeast 
mixture. Mix well with a spoon. Soft 
dough will form and batter should plop 
from a spoon. Set aside in a warm place 
to rise for 2-3 hours. 

Heat oil in a large frying pan to 375°F. 
Drop batter by a teaspoon into oil 
using a second teaspoon to help push 
dough off the other. Fry for 4 minutes and 
turn each one over until lightly browned 
on all sides. Use a slotted spoon to 
remove doughnuts from oil. Transfer to 
a long handled wire basket and shake off 
excess oil. 

Heat honey and water and dip each 
round doughnut into it quickly. Stack on 
a large platter. Sprinkle with cinnamon. 
These are best served hot. 
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ANTI-WRINKLE 
SYSTEM — 


ISN'T AVAILABLE | 
IN ANY STORE. 


BEAUTY RECOVERY 
‘SYSTEM 

PROGRAMME _ 

ENAISSANCE BEAUTE 


SKIN LOTION 


OTION POUR LA PEAU ME 
a RENAISSANCE BEA\ 


: — FORTIFYING S 
SOLUTION FOR 


| BioAdvance with Refinol | 
Featured on international TV news and talk shows. 


Cited by editors of health & beauty magazines. 
Why is everyone So interested? 


Studies on North American women have shown that | 
Avon's new Retinol technology actually helps reduce 
The visible appearance of fine facial lines and wrinkles. 


Experience the change yourself. 


_ Only from. 


FOR SERVICE, 


PLEASE 


CONTACT AN AVON 
DISTRICT MANAGER 


BELOW: 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bathurst 
Darlene Simpson 
Campbellton 
Guilda Lavoie 
Fredericton 
Pamela Parsons 
Moncton 

Roxy Rody 
Saint John 
Eldene Mannett 
Carol Specht 


906-773-6926 
906-759-7789 
906-450-3130 
006-855-5057 


006-693-8260 
006-849-4606 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Summerside 
Fran Norris 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Dartmouth 
Carrie Kirby 
Glenna Birt 
Halifax 

Kay Hartling 
Sydney 

Grace Walker 
Truro 

Viola Cadman 
Denise McLeod 
Diane Forgeron 
Yarmouth 
Chris Brush 
Sharon Carson 


902-436-5213 


902-434-1869 
902-462-6726 


902-835-9473 
902-564-8108 
902-893-4547 
902-351-2421 
902-893-4483 


902-637-2254 
902-354-3810 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Cornerbrook 
Fern Vincent 
Gander 
Rhoda Forsey 
Grand Falls 
Mabel Hunter 
St. John’s 
Doreen Thistle 
Dorothy Power 
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709-639-1577 
709-651-2957 
709-489-3712 


709-364-2729 
709-891-1686 


BUSINESS 


by Carol McLeod 
or many years nothing rankled 
Fredericton, N.B. lawyer Barbara 
Baird more than to buy children’s 
clothing that stretched, shrank or shed 
dye the first time she washed it. Then, 
in 1984, she and her family spent a year 
in England where she found it was possi- 
ble to buy quality children’s wear. ‘“That 
made me realize there was a gap in the 
Canadian market,’ she says, “‘and I began 
thinking about how I could fill it.” 

Laden with pictures and catalogues of 
European children’s fashions, she return- 
ed to her Fredericton practice in 1985 
where she promptly took on a new client 
— Ruth McAvity, a homemaker with a 
passion for sewing. When Baird mention- 
ed that she wanted to design and manufac- 
ture a line of quality clothing for infants, 
toddlers and children up to the age of 
14, McAvity suggested they make it a joint 
venture. 

““We both put some money into the pot 
and after two years of hard work, deter- 
mination and careful planning, we began 
operating Little Liberties, Inc. from Ruth’s 
living room in 1987,’ says Baird. Al- 
though she and McAvity had no formal 
training in fashion design, they had no 
trouble coming up with a christening gown 
and a sacque — a bag for babies. Featur- 
ing raglan sleeves and a ribbon drawstring 
bottom, the sacque is designed to keep 
babies warm while giving them room to 
move. As the infant grows, the ribbon can 
be removed, creating a nightgown suitable 
for a one-year-old. 

Once McAvity had completed proto- 
types of the two outfits, she and Baird 
hired seamstresses in the Fredericton area 
to make copies on a piecework basis. 
With production underway, Baird con- 
vinced a few specialty shops in the Atlan- 
tic region to give the line a try. Sales grew 
quickly and Little Liberties diversified. 

Although Baird and McAvity favoured 
Edwardian styles, they also created con- 
temporary sportswear. This year there are 
16 designs in the spring collection, in- 
cluding the company’s recently intro- 
duced “‘slouchies’” — reversible pants, 
dresses, skirts and jumpers. 

Most Little Liberties clothes are made 
to last two seasons and are designed with 
both the child and the parent in mind. 

“The child has to wear the clothes but 
the parent has to look after them,” says 
Baird. ‘“We try each new design out on 
our own children. They are by far our 
toughest critics. “It hasn’t been a hard sell 
at all,’ she says. The company has placed 


Taking liberties in design 


A small firm in Fredericton is trying to break into the 
children’s wear trade with top quality clothes that last 
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its line in stores as far west as Ottawa and 
as far south as New York. The manager 
of one Maritime children’s wear store at- 
tributes the success of the Little Liber- 
ties line to its “quality as well as to its 
traditional yet practical styling.” 

With prices for Little Liberties de- 
signs ranging from $5 for a nautical cap 
to $250 for a silk christening gown, Baird 
and her new partner, Beth Alexander, (she 
bought out McAvity’s 50 per cent interest 
in January) recognize that their products 
are in the mid-to-upper end of the price 
scale. ‘““We’re not looking at more than 
one to two per cent of the Canadian 
market,’ says Baird 
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lexander (I), and Baird: clothes to last 


Now that the company is firmly 
established, Baird handles the business 
and marketing end, while Alexander 
oversees production and quality control. 
They share the design work, concen- 
trating on girls’ wear, which makes up 80 
per cent of their collection. 

Specialty stores in Vancouver and the 
Neiman-Marcus chain in the United 
States have shown an interest in the line, 
but Baird and Alexander don’t have the 
production capacity to fill the orders. ““We 
don’t want to overextend ourselves,’ says 
Baird. ‘“We’re on a marketing plateau 
right now, getting repeat orders from ex- 
isting customers and filling them. When 
we’re comfortable with what we’re doing, 
we'll move on to the next level.” 

Both she and Alexander realize that 
they will soon have to expand their opera- 
tion. Rather than set up their own 
manufacturing venture, they plan to con- 
tract out major orders to one of the many 
clothing factories in northern New 
Brunswick. 

‘Just about everything we’ve done so 
far we’ve done on our own,” says Baird. 
““We’re very proud of that. The only 
government assistance we’ve accepted has 
been for partial financing of a sales trip 
we made to the United States last fall.” 


A 
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Nova Scotia’s Mic Mac Indians and the provincial government 
agree that Indian rights and provincial laws are incompatible 


by Michael F. Johansen 
oel Doucette tells a story about 
Visiting a 94-year-old Eskasoni 
woman one winter. When he asked 
her how she was, she said she was all 
right but that, if she could get some 
partridge stored, she would live another 
four years. Doucette didn’t understand 
what partridge had to do with growing 
old but went out anyway with his sons 
on Christmas Eve to hunt some down. 
They managed to bring two back. She 
was happy to get them. 

Finally he asked her, ‘‘Why is 
partridge so important that it keeps you 
alive?’’ 

‘*This bird here is one of the few that 
doesn’t fly south for the winter and it 
doesn’t starve or freeze,’’ she answered. 
‘‘It has a tough constitution. Drinking the 
juices passes the toughness to an Indian.”’ 

The woman lived to be 99. 

‘*T know it’s against the law but to me 
it kept the old woman alive another five 
years,’’ says Doucette. ‘‘If she believes 
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in it, it’s right.’ 

Doucette feels strongly about his 
culture, but he knows well the risks to 
be run. He was one of 100 Mic Mac who 
gathered on Hunter’s Mountain last 
Sept. 17 to face RCMP officers and game 
wardens from Nova Scotia’s department 
of lands and forests. Doucette, a founder 
of the Union of Nova Scotia Indians, a 
former chief of the Chapel Island reserve 
and a recent member of the Human 
Rights Commission, is the father of a 
large family whose members make 
Christmas wreaths in the fall that are 
shipped all over North America. With 
him were David Toney, chief of the 
Annapolis Valley reserve, Dwight 
Dorey, vice-president of the Native 
Council of Nova Scotia, and William 
Herney, a councillor at the rehabilitation 
centre on Cape Breton’s Eskasoni 
reserve. Along with several others, they 
were charged that morning for violating 
Nova Scotia’s Wildlife Act. 

Herney was only to have been a guide 
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Fighting a 250-year-old fight 


for the hunt but the plans had changed 
and he held another man’s rifle in his 
hand. One mile up the road the police 
waited for him and his 100 friends. 
Herney felt as if he was going to war. 
‘‘My adrenalin was flowing so much, I 
could have gone up against a polar bear 
with a toothpick.’’ 

The Mic Macs were there that mid- 
September morning to uphold rights they 
say have been theirs since before Ca- 
nadian history began. These rights had 
been guaranteed by treaty with the British 
Crown before Confederation. More 
recently, they were guaranteed by the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The RCMP 
and the game wardens were there to 
uphold provincial law. All sides agree 
that the rights and the laws are 
incompatible. 

The meeting was a peaceful one. 
Dorey sensed that the police were in a 
‘“very sober and serious mood. They were 
anticipating a possible confrontation.’’ 

The organizers of the moose hunt, 
which included the Union, the Native 
Council and the Grand Council of Chiefs, 
wanted a peaceful ending. In a meeting 
beforehand, the hunters were told they 
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Bill Herney (left) and John Mombourquette, a lands and forest officer, wait while an RCMP officer fills out the formal charges 


were to co-operate with law enforcement 
officers. Dorey says they had to 
demonstrate the responsible way in which 
the Mic Mac traditionally went about 
hunting and fishing. ‘‘We felt it wouldn’t 
be in anyone’s interest to be forceful,”’’ 
he says. 

The scene on Highland Road, a 
logging trail that winds up through the 
birch, pine and beech of Hunter’s 
Mountain about 50 kilometres west of 
Sydney on Cape Breton Island, was only 
one episode of a larger story. Mic Macs 
feel they have the right to hunt moose 
without provincial permission and they 
wanted to exercise that right. But few 
actually expected to do any hunting. 

The main purpose of the hunt was to 
force the provincial government to 
respond. That response would then allow 
all the native concerns to be heard. For 
Dan Christmas, an assistant to the 
president of the Union of Nova Scotia 
Indians, the real issue is food. When the 
provincial government used a lottery 
process to allocate 200 moose hunting 
licences, only two Mic Macs were lucky 
enough to be chosen. The Mic Mac 
people as a whole were left out of the 
allocation, says Christmas. 

The need to hunt is very real, says 
Doucette. He estimates that 80 per cent 
of his people are on welfare and com- 
plains that the government tells them they 
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don’t need to hunt to supplement their 
food supply. ‘“You show me a welfare 
system in Canada that provides enough,”’ 
he says. ‘‘Why can’t I, if I’m an Indian 
and need to make ends meet, supplement 
my food by shooting moose?”’ 

Christmas points out that a Mic Mac 
family is often a large one — ten children 
are not unusual. He says a father must 
choose between spending $20 for a roast 
of beef, or $20 to $30 for the gas and 
ammunition that would allow him to 
bring home 400 pounds of moosemeat. 

‘From our perspective, going out 
hunting before winter makes perfect 
sense,’’ says Christmas. ‘‘A guy needs 
food to feed his family and will only take 
one or two moose. That’s who we had 
in mind.”’ 

Neither Christmas nor Doucette can 
abide the charge that if Mic Macs were 
allowed to hunt freely the moose popula- 
tion would decline. Christmas says 
Hunter’s Mountain was chosen as the 
hunt site because provincial conservation 
officials had determined that 200 moose 
could be safely taken from the area. 

‘“We have more concern for conser- 
vation than most,’’ Christmas says. 
‘“When the moose were exterminated in 
the 1940s, it wasn’t the Mic Macs’ fault. 
The province has difficulty grasping the 
idea that the Mic Mac could pass their 
own laws, enforce their own laws and 


won't go out with submachine guns and 
mow down whole herds.’’ 

For Herney, the hunt is part of a 
much larger issue. ““The moose hunt is 
more than just a harvest,’’ he says. ‘‘It’s 
a ritual. Years ago boys and young men 
wouldn’t enter manhood without the 
hunt.’’ He says the hunt this year was 
meant to protect Mic Mac culture and he 
is indignant when he sees double stan- 
dards in government. 

‘*They let the Sikhs go into the armed 
forces wearing turbans but won’t let our 
young men be initiated with the moose 
hunt.’’ 

Doucette sees the same double stan- 
dard. He can’t understand why in a 
multicultural society the government 
would conduct what he considers to be 
a deliberate policy of cultural genocide. 
‘“We’re a society trying to make a contri- 
bution but our ways are being outlawed 
because most think they’re not impor- 
tant,’’ he says. 

Hunting is important for his people, 
he says, because — as in any society — 
food is part of the culture. Doucette 
enjoys trying out the different foreign- 
food restaurants in the cities. He notes 
that Chinese, Vietnamese and East Indian 
restaurants are everywhere but there are 
no Mic Mac places. He asks how his 
people can open up a restaurant when it 
is illegal for them to hunt for the moose, 
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deer and beaver meat. 

For Toney, the main issue is that the 
Nova Scotia government has no right to 
throw natives in jail for hunting viola- 
tions. He says a treaty signed between his 
people and the British crown in 1752 and 
a recent Supreme Court of Canada ruling 
have made it quite clear that the pro- 
vincial government is breaking the law. 

The 1752 treaty states explicitly that 
the Mic Mac “‘shall not be hindered 
from, but have free liberty of hunting and 
fishing as usual...’ In return the Mic 
Mac promised to remain at peace with the 
crown. In 1985 James Simon, a Mic Mac 
of the Shubenacadie Band who was 
charged with illegally carrying a firearm, 


was acquitted by the Supreme Court on 
the grounds that the 1752 treaty was not 
invalid, as Nova Scotia’s attorney general 
had argued. The high court’s interpreta- 
tion was that the treaty superseded any 
later laws. 

Former attorney general Terry 
Donahoe held that the Nova Scotia gov- 
ernment was not ignoring the treaty or 
the court ruling but was interpreting it 
differently. This interpretation meant, 
Donahoe said, that Mic Macs cannot hunt 
year-round. Therefore, any hunt other 
than the official one is illegal. 

Toney sees the ongoing court battle 
as a repeat of the Simon case and thinks 
the government is making a mistake by 
pursuing it. ‘‘How can the attorney gen- 
eral’s office justify spending tax money 
on something already settled?’’ he asks. 

Dorey, too, thinks the government 
has made a mistake. He figures the lower 
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David Toney’s rifle was confiscated by Meryl Bustin 
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courts will rule in favour of the Mic Mac 
by taking into account the constitutional 
treaty of rights of 1982, the results of the 
Marshall Inquiry and the 1985 ruling of 
the Supreme Court. But he also points out 
the broader implications of a Mic Mac 
loss. “‘If constitutional rights are being 
ignored for Indians, what good are any 
constitutional rights for any Canadian, if 
Nova Scotia gets away with this?’’ 

He stresses that what people fail to 
remember is that Mic Macs are fighting 
for rights, not privileges. ‘‘Nova Scotia 
hasn’t been dealing fairly,’’ he says. 
‘*They’re trying to pull the wool over the 
public’s eyes by making every attempt to 
diminish treaty rights. Treaty rights were 
rights signed be- 
tween two govern- 
ing bodies. The 1752 
treaty was a pre-Con- 
federation agree- 
ment between the 
Crown and the Mic 
Mac people and it’s 
still valid. The pro- 
vincial government 
is totally ignoring 
that.” 

Kevin Christmas, 
aunion member, also 
believes that the pro- 
vincial government 
is meddling where it 
doesn’t belong. “‘It’s 
a jurisdictional ques- 
tion. It’s the federal 
government that 
has jurisdiction 
over treaties, not the 
province.” 


Just before the 
hunt took place the 
union sent a letter to 
Bill McKnight, fed- 
eral minister of In- 
dian affairs, to warn 
him that the pro- 
vincial government was planning to 
prosecute Mic Mac hunters and to ask 
him to intervene on their behalf. He did 
not respond. Now the union is waiting for 
McKnight to answer their request for aid 
in paying legal fees. 

If they had acted properly, the RCMP 
would have protected the Mic Mac from 
the provincial game wardens, rather than 
help the wardens charge the Indians 
during the moose harvest, says Herney. 
Although he didn’t really expect any 
assistance, Herney thinks the RCMP 
should have enforced the Supreme Court 
ruling instead of the provincial law. ‘‘I 
know what they’re there for, even if they 
don’t,’’ he says. 

Meanwhile, future events await the 
lower court ruling. On Jan. 31, lawyer 
Bruce Wildsmith appeared for the Union 
at a pre-trial hearing in Sydney. 
Wildsmith asked Judge George LeVatte 


to disallow the Crown’s argument that the 
1752 treaty is invalid. Wildsmith says the 
prosecutor’s office in Halifax told him 
they were going to use that argument, 
backed up by 50 historical documents and 
an expert witness. In Sydney, however, 
prosecutor Wayne Hutchison told the 
court that the defence request was a 
‘*motion in the air,’’ since the Crown had 
not yet presented any evidence. While 
Wildsmith says he’s hesitant to attribute 


bad faith, he thinks there is a com- 


munication problem between the attorney 
general’s office and the local Sydney 
prosecutor. Attorney general solicitor 
Doug Keefe, who had been in charge of 
the case until the second week of January, 
says the Crown didn’t yet know what it 
would argue or what evidence it would 
present. 

‘*T think our chances are pretty good, 
but whether they’re good or not nobody 
knows what a judge will say. Why would 
you have them otherwise?’’ says Kevin 
Christmas. : 

Dorey is afraid that if the provincial 
government loses, it will decide to appeal 
just to delay the matter. “They could tie 
everything up for four or five years and 
no Indian will be able to exercise his 
rights under the treaty,’’ he says. ‘‘It’s 
something the government may look 
upon favourably. They could leave it for 
another government and another day.”’ 

But if the Nova Scotia government 
wins, there’s no question the Mic Mac 
will push the case into the higher courts. 
Already they’ve given notice for filing a 
suit with the Nova Scotia Supreme Court. 
If that doesn’t work, it’s back to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

That would disappoint Dorey. He 
doesn’t think it will go that far but he sees 
the possibility. ‘“My faith in the Canadian 
judicial system would be destroyed if we 


_ ended up in the Supreme Court again,”’ 


he says. But he is quite prepared to go, 
if necessary. 

Kevin Christmas figures that if the 
affair becomes an endurance test between 
the Mic Mac and the provincial govern- 
ment, the Mic Mac will have the 
advantage. ‘‘We’ve been fighting for 250 
years. The province will only be there for 
another three or four years and then we’ll 
be dealing with a whole new set of 
players,’’ he says. 

And if the hunters are eventually 
convicted, then they will be ready for that 
as well. Doucette says that when he first 
started working with native rights groups 
many years ago, they told him he might 
have to go to prison. ‘‘Now looks like 
the time,’’ he says. ‘‘A fine would be an 
insult, with so many of my people already 
in jail.’’ 

David Toney thinks that since so 
many natives are already behind bars, he 
could do worse than join them. “‘My 
responsibility as a chief is to protect my 
people’s rights. I will go to jail.”’ 
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Gilholm received a new heart in 1986 and conquered Mount Kilimanjaro three years later along wit 
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his is a remarkable age and 47-year- 

old Dave Gilholm of Sydney, N.S. 
knows just how remarkable. He returned 
recently from Tanzania, East Africa 
where he and a team of eight others scaled 
Mount Kilimanjaro. “Only 30 per cent 
of those who attempt it, make it,’ he says. 
What makes the climb even more 
remarkable is the fact that Dave is a heart 
transplant recipient and had never before 
attempted mountain climbing. 

“Tt was not really all that difficult,” 
he says. ““The main thing was being in 
shape and having the right mental 
attitude.” 

Dave obviously had the right attitude 
because he and his team, which included 
another heart and a liver transplant 
recipient, made the 19,340 ft. climb in six 


days. They then enjoyed a week of 
camping in East Africa. 

In 1986, Dave was diagnosed as 
having cardio-myopathy. That September, 
he went to the University Hospital of 
London, Ont. for an assessment and was 
able to receive a new heart within the 
month. He was released from the hospital 
in December of that year. Two years later, 
he was tackling Mount Kilimanjaro. 

Dave says the mountain climb was the 
dream of another heart transplant recip- 
ient who was an experienced mountain 
climber. He learned about the climber’s 
plans to scale the East African mountain 
while reading a newsletter from Trans- 
plant International. “I replied out of 
curiosity,’ he says. Following his release 
from hospital, Dave embarked on a 
fitness routine, which he used to get in 
shape for the climb. The routine includes 
a five-mile, 58-minute speed walk, 
swimming a mile at a time and a workout 
on an exercise bicycle each day. 

Gilholm gives credit for his success 
to a number of people, including his 
family doctor, his heart specialist and a 
cardiologist at the University Hospital of 
London. He says, “‘they were all keen in 
my taking part in the venture.’ He also 
praises his Tanzanian guides, whose 
English names translate to Good Luck, 
Heaven Light, Evan and Reginald. ‘“The 
Tanzanian people went out of their way 
to make it a pleasant stay.” 

— Mary Ellen MacEachern 


hawn Young is a typical teenager. He 

worries about exams, loves summer 
vacations and feels strongly about issues 
that affect his life and community. 

The difference is that Shawn, a 
16-year-old, grade 12 student at Colonel 
Grey High School in Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., shares his views with thousands 
of weekly newspaper readers on the 
Island. And he has been doing it since he 
was 12. 

Shawn’s column, ““The Young View”’, 
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Shawn Young: a columnist since he was 12 
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has appeared in the Alberton-based West 
Prince Graphic since the summer of 1985 
and in Montague’s Eastern Graphic since 
the fall of 1988. 

He’s fearlessly and knowledgeably 
tackled topics ranging from free trade, 
Meech Lake and abortion to election 
speculation. “I’m not one to sit on the 
fence either,’ he says. Lighter subjects, 
such as his experiences with baby nieces 
and nephews, summer jobs and life at the 
cottage in West Prince County, have all 
found their way into his columns. 

Shawn earned an honourable mention 
in the Atlantic Community Newspaper 
Association awards for 1987 in the Best 
Columnist category. The recognition 
made him feel he “must be doing 
something right’ and he hopes to continue 
with the columns when he goes off to 
university next fall to study political 
science and economics. 

Shawn’s wide ranging interests go 
back a long way. When he was eight 
months old a bad reaction to a needle left 
him with little use of his left arm and leg. 
To make up for this lack of mobility, his 
father taught him to read when he was two 
and, by the time he was four, he was an 
avid chess and cribbage player. 

His current interests include sports, 
buying and selling rare coins, board 
games and getting involved at school. 
He’s become an amateur graphologist and 
his interest in analyzing handwriting has 
exhausted all the resources available to 
him on the Island. He has written to some 
European universities for more informa- 
tion on the subject. 


Chad Butt: sales of tapes bought a video camera for his church 


Shawn has decided there is too much 
to do in life to carry around a pessimistic 
attitude about his disability so, he says, 
“it’s not something I think about any- 
more.”’ And his experience as a columnist 
has taught him “‘you have to be open 
minded about everything, not just 
writing.” — Elizabeth Boehner 


uring weekly services at Springdale 

Salvation Army Church, one voice 
comes through pure and clear — Chad 
Butt’s. The six-year-old has sung his way 
into the hearts of residents in this and 
other communities along Newfoundland’s 
northern coast. 

Chad began singing solo at the church 
when he was four years old. Members of 
the congregation soon recognized his 
talent and encouraged him with kind 
remarks. Some senior citizens even asked 
Chad’s parents, Everett and Brenda, for 
a tape of his singing. 

The Butts’ basement became a studio 
with the stereo serving as recording 
equipment. With his father playing the 
omnichord, Chad recorded 24 choruses 
on cassette. Fifteen copies were dubbed 
at Alpha Recordings, a local recording 
company, for distribution to friends, 
relatives and interested seniors. 

When word got out that Chad had 
recorded a tape, orders poured in from 
all over Green Bay and White Bay. Within 
three months of the recording in May, 500 
tapes had been sold. By August, Chad 
had memorized 24 more songs and a 
second tape was launched. In all, more 


than 1 —~ capies of the two cassettes, 


priced at $5 each, 
have been sold. 
Chad’s father de- 
Ocided any profit 
made through sale of 
the tapes should go 
to the Salvation Ar- 
my Tape Ministry. 
The ministry pro- 
vides audio tapes of 
special functions to 
shut-ins and seniors 
who cannot attend 
church. Chad’s early 
endeavours enabled 
the church to buy 
new audio and video 
recording equip- 
» ment. The remain- 
ing proceeds were 
placed in a special 
fund to purchase a 
piano for the church. 
Chad says he 
likes to sing and his 
rendition of Jesus 
Loves the Little 


Children attests to 
that. He continues to 
sing at church ser- 
vices but has also ap- 
peared at Seal Cove 
and King’s Point. 
At the moment, 


there are no plans for a third tape and his 
parents don’t want to press him. “After 
all,” Says his dad, ‘Chad is just a little 
boy.” — Alice LeDuc 


ASVHO ANAVM 


Nick Vardy: Slimy the Snail is a friend 


hen Nick Vardy of Riverview, N.B. 
began delivering a local newspaper 
two years ago, he didn’t think his own 
comic strip would end up being published 
in it. But that’s what happened for this 
bright-eyed 13-year-old last fall. His own 
creation, “Slimy the Snail,’ made its 
debut on the pages of This Week in 
Riverview in October. 

Since then, the publishers have asked 
Nick for more funnies and he’s more than 
happy to oblige. 

Nick first came up with the idea for 
Slimy during art class at school. And as 
soon as his first draft for the friendly snail 
was on paper, his art teacher began to 
suggest changes. But Nick wasn’t about 
to see his work manipulated by somebody 
else, even if her intentions were good. His 
mother Charlotte says of his art teacher, 
“She didn’t realize what this character 
meant to Nick. I think that’s what gave 
him the courage to put it on paper.” 

As for the drawings he’s done of the 
snail since that time, Nick says they’re 
usually about everyday things. He just sits 
down and draws whenever he feels like 
it. He draws Slimy battling the elements 
a good deal of the time, usually with a 
humourous twist. 

Nick’s been serious about comic strips 
since he was four or five years old. His 
mother says he used to show amazing 
interest in television shows that dealt with 
any kind of drawing or art work. Now, 
he’s setting his sights on a career in 
cartoons. And with junior high marks 
from art class in the 90 per cent range, 
he’s off to a good start. 

He claims having a character people 
will recognize goes a long way towards 
achieving large-scale comic strip success. 
That’s one of the key pieces of advice 
contained in one of 10 books he’s bought 
by Garfield creator Jim Davis. He says 
he idolizes Davis and wants to follow in 
his footsteps. 

What do his young friends think of 
Nick’s career ambitions? ‘“‘Well, some 
think it’s stupid,” he says. ““But I want to 
be a cartoonist.” — Alan Johnson 
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Computerized versions of hell 


the hogs or to write magazine items 

or to simply give a house that lived- 
in look do not appreciate what a sheltered 
life we lead. 

The Office, once the benign work- 
place of Beaver Cleaver’s dad, appears to 
have turned into a computerized version 
of hell, a baleful twilight zone, the 
modern equivalent of life and death in a 
primeval swamp. 

From behind the cloister walls, we 
stay-at-homes get alarming peeps at life 
in the new marketplace and the carnage 
seems appalling. Whatever happened to 
life as she was once lived around the 
watercooler? It’s like some science fiction 
horror film made in the 1920s. Sterile 
gunmetal cubicles stretch to infinity; 
blinking, glowing, jabbering machines 
demand constant obeisance; there’s a 
hectic, frantic, chaotic atmosphere and all 
the human beings have that stricken air 
of rabbits caught in the headlights. 

To be sure, we outsiders get our view 
of life in the new office secondhand — 
from TV commercials, from movies, 
from books and from The Bay Street 
Journal, formerly The Globe and Mail. 

On television, the view of The Office 
as a sort of intergalactic hell comes 
largely from the commercials of com- 
panies with new gadgets to sell. These 
show frantic persons with the sea level up 
to their nostrils. Doom and total extinc- 
tion is theirs if they’re not cellulared, 
computerized, faxed and credited at the 
right airline. 

It’s positively Dickensian. One such 
commercial for a phone company features 
clusters of fear-crazed workers who are 
constantly pounced upon and roared at by 
a direct descendant of Ebenezer Scrooge. 
No, it’s beyond that. It’s the slave galleys 
all over again. 

The factory assembly line of Charlie 
Chaplin’s old movie has come to the 
office. The stressed and jittered minions 
are locked into step with computers. A 
commercial for a car rental actually 
shows these footsoldiers of commerce 
chained together at the ankles, pushed and 
prodded through frightening doors and 
corridors. 

Articles on modern business all stress 
the same thing, that to survive at all 
you've got to be a combination of samurai 
warrior, robot and backalley thug. 

Survival manuals abound, hand-to- 
hand combat techniques, assertive 
backstabbing, sticking it to the other 
fellow before he sticks you. What used to 


T hose of us who stay at home to slop 


60 


be the good old nine-to-five seems, at 
best, to resemble the Tokyo subway at 
rush hour and, at worst, the tooth-and- 
claw among. survivors of a nuclear 
holocaust. 

Those of us who don’t own mono- 
grammed Gucci briefcases should be 
thankful for small mercies. I find myself 
more tolerant these days when the cat 
chucks up in my 1948 typewriter. I’m 
almost pleasant when a pair of religious 
proselytizers at the door interrupts me in 
mid-paragraph. 

It’s the image of the modern office 
worker that is, at the same time, so 
pitiable and so frightening. These guys 
are “power dressed,’ they take “power 
lunches,” they have square set jaws and 
a mix of terror and ruthlessness in their 
eyes. And that’s just the janitor. 


The modern 
office more 
Closely resembles 
a primeval 
swamp 


Call them yuppies, call them Tokyo- 
driven, call them the clones of a Perrin 
Beatty...they seem, to those of us on the 
other side of the wall, less like human 
beings and more like electronic devices. 
It’s a toss up which snaps first, their fuse 
boxes or their “power” braces. 

Small wonder the favourite bedside 
reading of these hag-ridden souls are 
books like The Joy of Stress, Hammer or 
Nail and What Color is Your Parachute? 

Into these space-age computerized 
rings of hell now steps, in increasing 
numbers, the Modern Business Woman. 
Any tender concern for the “weaker sex”’ 
is today’s ultimate blasphemy...so I’ll 
merely say, you’re a better man than I am, 
Debbie Sue McGunga. 

I’ve seen some copies of Working 
Woman, a fairly new magazine full of 
pointers to women on how to cut and 
thrust, hack and claw, slash a path to the 
top of the heap and die owning the most 
toys. It’s a curious mix of advertisements 


for beauty care and personal daintiness 
and articles on how best to stick a shiv 
in a vice president’s back and slip your 
BMW into his old parking space. 

The lipstick ads are not the only dif- 
ference between this sort of literature for 
women and basically similar stuff for 
men. All the women Chief Executive 
Officers look like a young Lauren Bacall. 

The high-powered gals in Working 
Woman are definitely Jekyll and Hydeish, 
downright schizophrenic. Their days 
are spent in blood-spattered takeovers 
and mergers and in schemes to pitch 
hundreds of redundant underlings onto 
the rubbish heap before the wretches 
knew what hit them. 

But after hours, it’s another world. 
The hand that shakes Wall Street whips 
up a mean soufflé. Working Woman is as 
heavy on recipes as was the 1955 Ladies 
Home Journal. She does clever things 
with asparagus tips and salmon roe. 

Far from the mirrored glass and 
gunmetal grey of the office killing fields, 
Working Woman lives among enough 
Victorian chintz and full-blown roses to 
choke Laura Ashley. The contrast is so 
great as to be shocking and Working 
Woman offers much medical and other 
professional advice to executrices who are 
not quite as heavily brass-buttoned as 
Joan Crawford. 

Possibly it’s to make up for time lost 
but Working Woman at least counsels 
greater depths of savagery and animal 
aggression. Those who hoped that a 
unisex office would see the dawn of a_ 
kinder, gentler boardroom just haven’t got 
their fax straight. 

Meanwhile, those of us who stay 
home to slop the hogs or string sentences 
together down in the lumber room or sick 
the cat on Jehovah’s Witnesses mustn’t be 
overly wistful about the lack of a BMW, 
two nannies and a T.O. condo. 

Chaps, especially, who choose to 
cower within the sanctuary away from the 
fearful trumpet of the cellular phone and 
the livid death rays of computer and fax 
may actually be on the leading edge. 

It is our good fortune to be at a time 
in history when so many women not only 
want but demand a place on the battle- 
field. Best of luck in the trenches and 
here’s one slightly-used bayonet. After 
you thrust don’t forget to give it a good 
twist...and disemboweling’s a piece of 
cake. 

Speaking of which, I think I'll surprise 
them with my triple-layer pecan and 
chocolate fudge tonight. 
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THE DARK TASTE 


THAT ECLIPSES EVERYTHING. 
BACARDI DARK RUM. 
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A RICH CARIBBEAN TASTE WITH THE SMOOTHNESS OF BACARDI. 


You re looking at the new 
Pacific Coast from Honda. It’s a 
sport/touring motorcycle with 
a rear body that swings up to re- 
veal two large storage compart- 
ments. That’s why we call it a 
hatchback. 

For short daily hops or long, 
weekend adventures, there’s 
never been a motorcycle quite 
like it. 

The Pacific Coast’s design 
philosophy sprang from an ideal 
of easy-to-operate, comfortable 
rideability. 

And success- 
ful theory be- 
came ultra- 
sophisticated 


fact in its powerful, liquid-cooled 
800cc V-twin engine, long wheel- 
base and deep-padded seat. 

The aerodynamic bodywork 
offers outstanding internal venti- 
lation and external air manage- 
ment. Tubular steel ‘bumpers’ 
hidden within the front body 
shell help prevent ‘drop down’ 
damage. 

All told, the Pacific Coast 
delivers supreme com- 
fort and control as the 
kilometres unroll. 

If you'd like 


INTRODUCING THE WORLD'S FIRST 
TWO-WHEELED HATCHBACK. 


to explore the Pacific Coast, 
see a Honda dealer 
about a test ride. 


\\ 


He'll give you the details on our 
new “Come ride with us” test 
ride program. 

Be sure to ask about Honda’s 
new Pacific Coast lease program 
as well. 

After that, you could be rid- 
ing the Wave of the Future. 


Come ride with us. 


RIDE SMART. RIDE SAFELY. Always wear a helmet, proper clothing and eye protection when you ride your Honda motorcycle or scooter. Remember, 
the way you ride reflects upon all riders. Don’t drink and ride. Be a specialist. Take,a Canada Safety Council Motorcycle Rider Training Course. 


